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HNO tell thee, that Arifltotle, the learned author 
. WL. .of this book, was, generally reported to be the 
amoft; knowing philofopher in the »world, is no more 
than what every intelligent perfon always knows, nor 
ean any think otherways, who will give | themfelves 
the Jeifure to confider, that -he «was the {cholar of 
Plato, (who-was in his time, the only reputed philo- 
dopher for wifdom) and-under|him Ariftatle profited 
fo much, -that/he.was.chofen by King Philip of Mace- 
idon, .as-the moft worthy and ,proper perfon, in: his 
dominions, to be tutor to his fon Alexander, <by 
whofe wife precepts and infiruétions, Alexander ‘be- 
came.mafter of fo great wifdom, judgment, proweds, 
#ad magnanimity, that he juftly obtained the title of 
athe Great; and Alexander~ himfelf; was fo:fenfible: of 
the advantage he: received by the inftrnétions: of fo 
great a-Stagyrite, (for fo Ariftotle was.called from the 
country .of Stagyra, where-he was borp,) that he -af- 
4irmed that he was more-beholden tohistutor Ariftotle 
‘for the cultivation of his mind, than to Philip his fa- 

ther, for the kingdom of Macedon. ts is 
Now, though ,Ariftotle applied himfelf univerfally 
~to the inveftigation of all the-fecrets of nature, and 
for that obtained an univerfal fame, yet that which 
he was. pleafed, in.a more fpecial and peculiar manner, 
to bring into a fuller and more true light, was the 
unfolding of the fecrets of nature, with refpecét to the 
generation of Man. ‘This is ftiled:his MASTER- 
‘PLECE; and in thishe has made fo thorougha fearch, 
-that he has, as it were turned nature infide outward. 
Nor let any think: thefe things:to be ‘below the © 
ftudy of fo, great a philofopher, fince | the divine re- 
-cords .affure us, that it has been. the  ftudy of divers 
‘illuftrious penfons, equally: renowned ‘for wifdom.and 
__goodnefs.. Among whom, I may well: reckon Job, 


(iv ) 
the greateft man of all fecrets of nature, has made it 
-  fufficiently evident, by that excellent philofophical 
account he gives of the generation of man, in the 
tenth chapter of that book, which bears his name, 
where he fays, ‘* Thine hands have made meand fa- 
** fhioned me together round about: Thou haft 
** poured me out as milk, and crudled me like cheefe: 
*¢ Thou haft clothed me with fkin and flefh, and haft 
-“ fenced me with bones and finews.” Another in- 
-ftance of illuftrious perfons that have ftudied the 
fecrets of nature, in the generation of man, is that of 
- one of the greateft, as well as the beft kings of Ifrael: I 
mean King David, fo great a prince that he may be faid 
to have laid not only the foundation, but alfo to have 
fettled the Hebrew monarchy ; and his piety was fupe- 
rior to his power, being peculiarly ftyled, 4 man 
after God’s ewn heart. Let us hear what this man 
faith of the fecrets of nature, in his divine foliloquies to 
his: Creator, Pfal. cxxxix. 13, 14, &c.° * Thou 
*¢ haft covered me in my mother’s womb; I will 
«¢ praife thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; marvellous are thy works, and that my 
“¢ foul knoweth right well. My fubftance was not 
** hid from thee, when I was made in fecret, and 
** curioufly wrought in the lowermoft parts of the 
‘¢ earth. ‘Thine eyes did fee my fubftance, yet being 
“ imperfect, and in thy book all my members were 
© written, which in continuance were fafhioned, when 
*€ as yet there was none of them.” 

Now, let the fore quoted words of holy Job, and 
-thofe laft of King David be put together, and I will 
make no fcruple to affirm, that they make up the moft 

accurate fy{tem of Philofophy, refpe&ting the genera- 
tion of man, that has ever yet been written. 
- : And why fhould not the myfteries of natare, in the 
generation of man, be, without blame, enquired in- 
to, fince fo great a tribute of praife redounds from 


hence unto the God of nature? The more we know _ 


(m-) 
ef thofe works, the more our hearts will be engaged 
to praife him, as we fee in the inftance of David before 
us, ** 1 will praife thee (fays he,) for Iam fearfully 
** and wonderfully made.”?. And then he breaks out 
into this exclamation, ‘‘ Marvellous are thy works, 
‘* and that my foul knoweth right well.” 

If any fhould object that this knowledge is too often 
abufed by vain and light perfons, who inftead. of ad- 
miring the wifdom of God in the fecrets of generation, 
not only make it their bufinefs to ridicule and fet them 
at nought, I readily grantit, and think it a very 

reat unhappinefs that there fhould be a generation of 
fach profligate perfons in the world; but, at the fame 
time do aver, that this is no objection to this book 5, 
for, fhall the fun be taken out of the firmament, be- 
caufe its generating and life-giving virtue makes 
noxious weeds and poifonous plants grow and flou-. 
rifh, as well as the more fanative and medicine herbs, 
and odoriferous and refrefhing flowers? It is not from 
the nature of the things themfelves, but from the vi- 
cious nature of corrupted men, that thefe things come 
to be abufed. A harmlefs bee will flee into a garden, 
and there fuck honey from a flower, when a {pider, 
from the venomous malignity of its nature, fhall 
extraét poifon from thence; fo that it is not to be at- - 
tributed to the book, that is abufed by vain and lewd 
perfons, but to the vicious nature of thofe vain and 
lewd perfons that do abufe it. 

But, perhap& fince Ariftotle’s Mafter-piece has 
aJready obtained repute, why, at this timeof day, we 
come to obtrude it as a new book upon the world, 
wili be the moft material objection. 

To this I anfwer, ift, ‘I hat tranflations are alike 
free to every one to make. But, 2dly, Having 
perufed thofe feveral books that go by that name. I 
have feen none hitherto extant, exaétly agreeing with 
the original, neither for matter nor method, which 

was @ principal motive for me to attempt this work: 
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in which, if thofe who have had the perufing of it, bé 
not very partialin what they have faid, I may venture’ 
to affirm, that the accuracy aud care that there has’ 
been taken of the tranflation, and the method in which 

it is now prefented to the world, has not only made it 

wholly new, but calculated it’ more for the reader’s 

advantage, than-any thing that'has hitherto been pub- 

lifhed: of this nature'to the world. So that, in this 

book alorie, the réader may fatisfy himfelf; that he has 

the great Ariftotle’s' Compleat Mafter-Piece. 

I have’one thing’ more to acquaint the reader with 
before Ihave done, that is, having’met with a choice 
piece of that prince of phyficidns Hippocrates, I could 
not‘forbear'adding it by way of fupplement to Arifto- 
tle’s Mafter-piece, as‘being both’ men highly eminent 
in’ their genération: for, as’ Ariftotle was highly 
'_efteemed’ by’ Alexander the Great, fo that great prince 
Artaxerxes’ had {0 high-a value for Hippocrates, upon 
the account: of his fingular fkill'in’ phyfic, that he 
proffered’ to’ honour him with the greateft dignities of | 
the Perfian court, if he would have vouchfafed to have’ . 
lived there!’ Hippocrates chofé rather to confine 
_ himfelf to ‘a’ folitary life, where he might purfue the 
various fympathies of nature, than to enjoy all the ho- 
nours of the Perfian court. 

In this treatife, which we call his Family Phyfician; 
written, moft probably, for the ufe of his own, the 
reader will find an invaluable treafure; by which 
choice and approved receipts, for the-feveral diftem- 
persincident to human bodiés, he needs never be ata 
~ Jofswhat to do in any fudden emergency, but as foon’ 
as he knows his diftemper, he may be aequainted 
with a fuitable remedy. 

I have been civil to the reader, in acquainting him 
with what he fhall find in‘this treatife; and I have 
no need nor no inclination to court h'm any farther; 
or if men won *t know when they are well offered, bs 
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T is Arange to fee how things that are common are 
flighted for that very reafon, though in: themfelves 
worthy of the moft ferious confideration ; and this/is 
the very café as to the fubjeét we are now to:treat of; 
What is there more common than the begetting: of 
children! and yet, what is more wonderful) and:my- 
fterious than the plaftic power of nature, by whielf 
they are formed! For though ‘there be radicated! in 
the very nature of all creatures, ‘a propenfion, . whictr 
leads them to produce the image of themfelves; yet) 
how thefe images are produced, after thofe: propens 
fions are fatisfied, is only known to. thofe who: trace 
the meanders of nature in their private chambers, thofé 
dark receffes of the womb, where this embrio receives 
formation. The original of ‘all which proéeed from 
the firft command of the great Lord of the creation; 
 Increafe and multiply.” — The? natural inclination 
‘and propenfion of both fexes to each other, with the » 
plaftic power of nature, is only the energy of the firft 
bleffing, which to this day upholds the Species of 
mankind in the world. 9 
Now, finee philofophy informs ‘us that (knot 


ae is one of the firft leflons a man. obght: Ate 
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learn, it cannot furely be accounted an ufelefs piece of 
knowledge, for a man to be acquainted with the caufe 
of his own being, or by what fecret power of nature 
it was, that congulated milk (as a divine author calls 
it) came to be tranfubftantiated into a human body. 
‘The explanation of this myftery, and the unfolding 
the plaftic power of nature in the fecret workings of 
generation, and the formation of the feed in the womb, 

is the fubject of the following treatife; a fubject fo 
neceflary ‘to be known by all the female fex, the con- 

ception and bearing of children being what nature has. 


-ordained their province, that many for want of this 


knowledge have perifhed, with the fruit ‘of their 
womb alfo: who, had they but underftood the fe- 
crets of generation, which are difplayed in this book, 
might have been {till in the land of the living. For 
the fake of fuch, therefore, I have compiled this 
treatife; which I fhall divide into parts, im each of 
which I fhall obferve this method. In the firft part 


‘I fhall, 


' Firft, Shew, that nature has no need to be afha- 
med of.any of her works; and give a particular de- 
{cription of the parts or organs of generation in men, 
and afterwards in women; and then fhew the ufe of 
their parts in the act of coition, and how appofitely 
nature has adapted them to the end for which fhe has 
ordained them. 

2dly, I fhall-fhew the prohibition or reftriction that 
the Creator of all things; and the Lord of nature has 
put upon man by the inftitution of marriage, with 
the advantage it brings to mankind. 

3dly, I thall thew when either fex may enter into a 


- married ftate, and be fit to anfwer the ends of their 
_ ereation, &c, 


- qthly, I thall difcourfe of virginity, and therein ~ 


fhew what it is, how it is known, by what means it 
may . 


63) 
gay be loft, and how a perfon may know that it is 
fo, &c. 
In the Second Part, which chiefly relates to mar- 
“tied Women, and the prefervation of the fruit of their 
‘vomb, for the propagation of mankind in the world, 
1 fhall thew, 

Firft, What conception is; what is pre-requifite 
thereunto; how a womap may know when fhe hath 
conceived, and whether a boy ora girl. 

2dly, Shew how a woman that has conceived ought 
‘to order herfelf. 

3dly, Shew what'a woman ought to do thatis near 
‘the time of her delivery, and how the‘ought to’ be thea 
affifted. — 

4thly, I thall thew what are the obftruction of con- 
‘ception, and therein difcourfe largely about barrennefs, 
and fhew what are the caufes and cure thereof, both 
jo men and women. 

sthly, Direct midwives how they fhall affift women 
‘in the time of their lying in, bringing in feveral other > 
material matters, proper to be fpoken of under each 
sof thofe feveral heads, which will fufficiently render 
‘this book what Ariftotle defign’d it, his compleat 
Matfter-piece. 


“DESI OWS ONS og pebaor 


A particular Defeription of the Parts or In- 
ftruments of Generation, both in Man and 
Woman. 


, q 
F 
FE Wough the. inftruments or parts of generation 
| in all creatures, with refpect to theiroutward 
. form, ‘are not perhaps the more comely; yet* — 
in compenfation of that, Nature has put upon thema — 
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more abundant, and far greater honour, than on 
Se&t. 1. Of the in- Otber parts, in that fhe has ordain- 
ftruments of genera- €d them to be the mean, by which 
‘tion in man, with a every fpecies of being is continued 
Particular defcription from one generation to another ; 
thereof, 
and therefore, though aman or wo- 
gnan, through tke bounty of nature, are endowed 
swith moft angelic countenances, and the moft exact 
iymmetry and proportion of parts, that concur toge- 


ther to the making up ofa moft perfectbeauty ; yet if 


they were defective in the inftruments of generation, 
they would:-not; for all their beauty, be acceptable at 
all to \the other fex.;. becanfe-they would thereby 
be rendered incapable of fatisfying the natural propen- 
fions which every one finds in themfelves; and this, 
methinks,’ fhould be fufficient’ to fhew the great. ho- 
mour nature has put upon them.  And,_ therefore, 


-fince it isour duty to be acquainted with ourfelves, and 


to fearch out the wonders of God in-nature; I need.not 
make any apology. for anatomizing the fecret parts of 
generation. 

The organ of generation in man, nature has placed 
obvious to the fight, and is called the Yard; and 
becaufe hanging without the belly, is called the Penis 
a pudendo, It isin form, long, round, and on the 


upper fide flattifh, and confifts of {kin,. tendons, veins, 


arteries, and finews, being feated under the Offa 
Pubis, and ordaiaed. by nature for a twofold work, 
viz. For the evacuating of urine, and conveying the 
feed unto the matrix ; the urine which it evacuates, 
is brought to it through the neck of the Vifica Urina- 
rio; and the feed which it conveys unto the matrix, is. - 
brought into it from: the Veficalce Seminales.. But to 


‘be more particular. 


* ‘Befides the common parts, as the cuticle, thefkin, 


fe and Me 
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_and the membrana carnofa, it hath feveral internal 
parts proper to it, of which there’are feven, viz. 
"The two nervous bodies, the feptum, the urethra, 
the glans, the mufcles, and the veffels. Of each of 
thefe diftin@ly in the order I have placed them. And 
firft, of 

The two nervous bodies: Théfe are called fo from 
‘their being furrounded with ‘a thick .white nervous 
membrane, though their inward fubftance is fpuigy, 

as confifting principally of ‘veins, arteries, and ner- 

‘vous fibres, interwoven together like a knit; and 
nature fo ordered ‘it, that‘when the nerves are filled 
with animal fpirits, and the arteries with hot and 
{piritous blood, then the Yard is diftended, and be- 
comes ereét; but when the flux of the fpirits ceafe, 
-then the blood, and the remaining fpirits are abforb’d 
or fuck’d.up by the veins, and fo the penis becomes 
Jimber and flaggy. 

2. The fecond internal part, is the feptum lucidum, 

_ .and this is in fubftance white and nervous, or finewy, 

‘and its office is to uphold the two lateral or fide ligae 

" ments, and the urethra. 

3. The third is the urethra, which is only the 
channel by which both the feed and urine are convey- 
- sed out: It is in fubftance foft and loofe, thick, and 
‘finewy, like that of the fide ligaments. It begins at 
‘the neck of the bladder, but {prings not from thence, 
only is joined to it, and fo proceeds to the glans: It 
‘has three holes at the beginning, the largeft whereof 
jisin the midft, for that receives the urine into it; the 
other two are fmaller, receiving the feed from each 
-feminal veffel. i 

4- The fourth is the glans, which is at the end of 
ithe penis, covered with a very thin membrane, by 
-reafon of which it is of a moft exquifite feeling, .it is 
_ covered with a preputium, or forefkin, which in fome 

e B 3 covers 
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covers the top of the Yard quite clofe, in others not ; 
and, by its moving up and down. in the a& of co- 
pulation, brings pleafure both to. the man and woman. 
The extreme parts of this cover, which I call pre- 
putium, and which is fo called a preputenda, from 
cutting cff, is that which the Jews were com- 
manded to! cut off on the cighth day... The ligament 
by which it is faftened to the glans, is called the frae- 
num or the bridle. 

5. The fifth thing is the mufcles; and thefe are 
four in number, two being placed on each fide. 
Thefe. mufcles (which are inftruments of voluntary 
motion} and without which no part of the body can 
move itfelf) confifts of fibrous flefh to make up their 
body; of nerves for the fenfe; of veins for the vital 
heat, and of a membrane or fkin to knit them. toge- 
ther, and to diftinguifh one mufcle from another, and 
all of them from the flefh I have already faid, that 
ihere is two of them on each fide; and I will now 
add, that one on. cach fide is fhorter and thicker, and 
their ufe is to ereét the Yard, from whence they have 
obtained the name of Erectors: And having told you. 
two Of them are thicker aad fhorter than the other, 
I need not tell you that the other two are longer and 
shiner, only I take notice, that the office of the two 
daft is to dilate, or if you will, open the lower part of 
the urethra, both for making water, and voiding the 
feed, and therefore are called acceleratores. 

6. The fixth, and. laft things, are the veffels, 
svhich confift of veins, nerves, and arteries, of which: 
fome.pafs by the fkin, and are vifible to the eye,. 
and others pafs more inwardly ; for indeed, the arte- 
ries are difperfed through the body of the Yard, much : 
more than the veins; and this difperfion is contrary =~ 
wwile, the right artery being difperfed to the left fide, 
pita and 
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and the left tothe right; as for the two nerves, the 
greater is beftowed upon the mufcles, and the body of 
the Yard, and the lefler upon the fkin, 

What I have hitherto faid, relates to the Yard, 
properly fo called; but becaufe there are fome ap- 
pendages belonging thereto, which, when wanting, 
render the Yard of no ufe in the act of generation; it 
will alfo be neceflary,. before 1 conclude this fe€tion, 
to fay fomething of them; I mean the ftones or tefti- 
cles, fo called, becaufe they teftify the perfon to be a 
man; their number and place is obvious; and as to 
their ufe, in them the blood brought thither by fper- 
matic arteries, is elaborate into feed. ‘They have 
coats or coverings of two forts, proper and common, 
the common are two and inveft both the tefles; the ~ 
outermoft of the common coats confifts of the cuti- 
cula or true fkin, called ferotum, hanging out of the 
Abdomen like a purfe, the membrana carnofa is the 
innermoft. The proper coats are always two, the 
outer called elithroidis or vaginals, the inner albugi- 
nea; into the outer are inferted in the cremafters ; to 
the upper fide of the teftes are fixed the epidymai- 
des, or paraftata, from whence arife the vafa defe- 
reptia, or ejaculatorie; which, when they approach 

near the neck of the bladder, depofite the feed into 
the urethra, in the a€t of copulation. Near thefe are 
the proftate, which are about the bignefs of a. walnut 
and join to the neck of the bladder, thefe afford an 
,oily flippery, and falt hamour to befmear the urethra, = 
and thereby defend it from the acrimony of the feed 
+ -and urine. But the veffels, by which the blood 
-- 4s conveyed to the teftes, out of which the feed is © 
made, are the arterie f{permatec#, and thefe are alfo 
‘two 5 and fo likewife.are the veins, which carry 


_ on the remaining blood, B ich are called venae ¢ Iper- 
 -maticae, : 


: And 
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- And thus man’s ‘noble parts defcrib'd we oe 

'. For fuch the parts of generation be : 

. And they that carefully furvey, will find, 
Each part is’ fitted for. the ufe defign’d ; 
The pureft blood, we find, if well we keep, 
‘Is in the tefticles: turh’d into feed, 

‘Which by uroft pro oper channels is tranfinitted, 
Into the place by: ciel for it fitted, 

“With higheft: fenfe ofleafure, to excite, 
In.am’rous combatants the'more delight. 

For nature does in this great work ‘defign, 
Profit'and pleafure in one aét to join. : 


‘Seat. 2, Of the fe- QAJOMAN, next ‘to man, :the 
‘eret parts: in Women nobleft piece of the crea- 
_ appropriated) to the tion, is’ bone of his bone, and‘ fleth. 

work of generation. of his fleth, a fort of fecond ‘felf, 

‘and in a married! ftate, are counted bat one; .for.as 
‘the poet fays, 


iMan and his’ wife are ‘but-one ti ght, 
‘Canonical hermaphrodite. 


Tt is therefore the fecret parts of that curious pieee 


of nature, that we are tolay open; which we fhall do 
with as much modefty and fobriety as will confift with 
‘our {peaking intelligibly, for its better to fay nothing, 
ithan to {peak fo'as not to be underftood. 

The external parts, commonly called Pudenda 
(from the fthamefacednefs that is in women to have 


them feen) are the lips of the great orifice, which are _ 


vifible to the eye, and’in thofe that are grown, are co- 
vered with hair, and have great ftore of {pungy fat: 


their ufe being to keep the internal ‘parts fiom all — 


-annoyance by outward accidents. 


Within thefe are the nympha, or wings, which pre- 
ent 


Cu9::) 


fent themfelves to the eye, when the lips are fevered, * 


and confift of foft and {pungy flefh, and the doubling 
of the fkin placed at the fides of the neck: they com- 
pals the clytoris, and both in form and colour, refemble 
the comb of a cock, looking frefh and red, and in the 
act of coition receives the Penis or Yard between 
them; befides which, they give paflage both to the 
birth and urine. The ufe of the wings and knobs like 
myrtle-berries, fhutting the orifice and neck of the 
bladder, and by the {welling up, caufe titillation and 
sehen thofe parts, and alfo obftruct the involun- 
tary paffage of the urine. 

The next thing is the clytcris, which is a finewy 
and hard part of the womb, repleat with fpungy and 
black matter within, in the fame manner as the fide 
ligaments of the Yard; and indeed refemble it in 
form, fuffer ere€tion and falling in the fame manner, 
and it both ftirs up luft, and gives delight in copula- 
tion ; for without this the fair fex. neither defire mu- 
tual embraces, nor have pleafurein them, nor conccive 
by them; and according to the greatnefs or fmallnefs 
of this part, they are more or lefs fond of men’s em- 
Beaees ; fo that it may properly be ftiled, he feat 
of loft. | hd 


Blowing the coals ont of thofe am’rous fires, ° | 
Which youth and beauty, to be quench’d, defires. 


And well it may be ftiled fo; for it is like a Yard in 
fituation, fubftance, compofition, and ere¢tion, grow- 
ing fometimes out of the body two inches, but that 
happens not, but upon fome extraordinary accidents, 
Tt confifts, as I have faid, of two {pungy and skinny 
bodies, which being a diftiné&t Original from. the. os 


_ pubis; the head of it being covered with a tender fkin, © 
_ baving a hole like the Yard of a man, but not through; 


a 


in which, and the bignels of it, only differs from it. 
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The next thing is the paffage of the urine, which 

‘is under the clytoris, and above the neck of the womb, 
fo that the urine of a woman comes fiot thro’ the neck 
of the womb, neither is ‘the paffige common as in 
men, but particular, and by icfelf. This -paflage 
‘opens itfelf into the fiffures to ‘evacuate'urine, for the 
fecuring ‘of which from cold or any other ‘inconveni- 
ency, there ‘is one of the four carbuncles or fiefhy 
knobs, placed before it, which fhut up the paflage, 
for thele knobs which are in number four, and in 
refemblance like myrtle-berries are placed’ behind the 
“wings before fpoken of, quadrangularly, one apgaintt 
the other. Thefe are round in’ virgins, but hang 
flagging when virginity is loft; its the uppermoft of 
' thofe that nature has placed for the fecuring. the or- 
dinary paflage from cold, and which is therefore lar- 
geft for that end. 

~ The lips of the womb that next appear, cover the 
neck thereof, but being feparated, difclofe it, and 
then two things are to be obferved, and thefe are the 
neck itfelf, and the hymen, :more properly called, 
as Ws clauftrum virginale ; of which I fhall have more 
occafion to fpeak, when I comie to fhew what virginity. 
is. The neck of the womb I call the channel, which 
is between the :forementioned knobs, and ‘he inner 
bone of the womb, which receives the man’s Yard like 
a fheath ; and that it may be dilated with the more 
éafe and pleafure in the aét of coition, it is finewy 
and a little fpungy, and there being in this-concavity, 
divers folds or orbicular forms made by tunicles, which 
are wrinkled, it forms an expanded rofe, which may 
be feen in virgins ; ‘but in thofe'that ‘have often ufed 
copulation, it comes by degrees to be ‘extingnifhed ; 
fo that the inner fide of the neck of the womb appears 
:-{mooth, and in old women it becomes mote hard 
and grifly. But though this channel be finking 
down 
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down wreathed and crooked, yet it is otherwife in the 
act of copulation , as alfo when women are under their 
monthly purgation, orin labour, being then very much 
extended, which is a great caufe of their pains. 

The clauftram virginale, commonly called the hy- 
men, is that which clofes the neck of the womb; for 
between the duplicity of the two tusicles, which con- 
ftitute the neck of the womb, there are many veins 
and arteries. running along, that arife from the veffels 
of both fides of the thighs, and to pafs into the neck 
of the womb, being very large; and the reafon there- 
of is, bécaufe the neck of the womb requires to be 
filled with abundance of fpirits, to be dilated thereby, 
that it may the better take hold of the Penis, fuch 
motions requiring great heat which being made more » 
intenfe by the at of frication, confumes a great deal 
of moifture ; in the fupplying whereof, large veffels 
are very meceflary. Hence it is, that the neck of the 
womb in the woman of realoniable ftature, is eight 
inches inlength. But there is alfo another caufe of 
the intenfenefs of their veffels, i. e. becaufe their 
monthly purgations make their way thro’ them; and. 
for this reafon, women, tho’ witl: child continue them; 
for tho” the womb be fhut up, yet the paffage in the 
neck of the womb thro’ which thefe veffels pafs is 
open; and therefore, as foom as you penetrate the 
pudendum there may be feem twolittle pits or holes, 
and in which are contained am humour, which by 
being preft out in the time of eoitioa, does ‘greatly de- 
light the fair fex. 

Tho’ thefe. we have already mentioned, are pro: 
perly the parts appropriated to the work of generation; 
yet there are other parts, without which geuncration: 
work cannot be accomplificd; of which we muft alfo 
give 2 dcfeription : : and the principal of thefe ts the - 
womb, which is the ficld of generation, witho it 

which 
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which nothing can be done. The parts we have been 
already {peaking of, being ordained by nature only, 
as it were fo many vehicles, to convey the feed into 
the womb, which being impregnated therewith, by 
virtue of the plaftic power of nature, produceth its 
own likenefs. 

The womb is fituate in the lower part of the hy- 
pogaftrion, being joined to its neck, and is placed be- 
tween the bladder and the ftraight gut, fo that it is 
kept from fwaying or rowling, yet hath it liberty to 
ftretch and dilate itfelf, and alfo to contraét itfelf ac- 
cording as nature in that cafe difclofes it. It is of a 
round figure, fomething like a gourd, and growing 
more accute towards one end, being knit together 
by its proper ligaments, and its neck joined by its own 
fubftance, and certain membranes that faften it tothe 
os facrum, and the fhare bone. It is very different 
with refpect to its largenefs in women, efpecially be- 
tween fuch as have had children and thofe that have 
had none. It is fo thick im fubftance, that it exceeds 
a thumbs breadth, and, after conception, augments 
to a greater proportion; and to ftrengthen it yer 
more, it is interwoven with fibres overthwart, both 
ftraight and winding ; and its proper veflels, are veins, 
arteries, and nerves; among{t which, there are two 
little veins which pafs from the fpermatic veflels, to 
the bottom of the womb; and two bigger, from the 
hypogattrics, touching both the bottom and the neck, 
the mouth of thefe veins ape 3 as far as the inward 
concavity. 

The womb befides that I have already mentioned, 
have two.arteries on both fides, the fpermatic veflels, 
and the hypograftics, which ftill accompany the veins, 
with fundry little nerves, knit and interwoven in the 
form of a net, which are alfo extended throughout, 
even from the bottom to the Pudenda themfelves, be= 

‘ing 
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ing fo slesd, chiefly for the fenfe of pleat ure, Pris. 
thetically moving from the head and womb. 

Here the reader ought to obferve, ‘that the two 
ligaments hanging on either fide of the womb, ‘froin 
the fhare-bone,’ piercing thro’ the Peritonaeum, and 
joined to the bone itfelf, caufes the womb to: be move-~ 
able, which upon fundry occafions, either falls low, 
or rifeés high, The neck of the womb is of a moft 
exquifite fenfe; fo that, if it be at-any time diforder- 
ed, either with a Rhirrolity, too much fat, moifture 
or relaxation, the womb is much fubjecé te barrennefs. 
In thofe that are near their delivery, there ufually 
flays a moft glutinous matter in the entrance to 
facilitate the birth; forat that time the mouth of the 
womb is open to fach a widenefs as is in proportion 
to the largenefs of the child, faffering an equal dilata- 
tion from the bottom to the top. 

Under the parts belonging to generation in women, 


are alfo comprehended the preparatory or {permatic es 


_ veffels. The preparatory veffels differ not in number 
from thofe in men, for they are likewife four, two 
veins and two arteries; their rife and original is the 
fame as in men; differing only in their largenefs, and 
manner of Shifeition: their right vein iffuing from the 
emulgent vein; and on the fides of them are two | 
arteries which fhorten the paflage, the ftones of the 
woman lying within the belly, but thofe of : men with, 
out; but, to make amends for.their fhortnefs, they 
have far more wreathings to and fro, in and out, than 
they have in men, fo that the fabftance they carry 
may be the better prepared. Neither are they united 
as they are in men, before they come to the ftones, 
but are divided into two branches, whereof the 
greater only paffeth to the ftones, the leffer to the 
fecundated egg, and this is properly called conception. 
mead then, fecondly, to chetifh and nourifh it, till 
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ature has framed the child, and brought it to per- 


ao fection. Thirdly, It ftrongly operates in fending 


forth the birth, when its appointed time is accom- 


plithed,. there dilating itfelf in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and fo aptly from the fenfes, that it retains in 
itfelf a {trength and power to operate, and caft forth 
the birth. 

The ufe of the preparing: veffels is to convey the 


blood to the tefticles, of which a part is {pent to the . 
nourifhment of them, and the /produétion. of thofe | 
little bladders invall things refemble eggs, thro’ which __ 
the vafa preeparantia run, and are obliterated in them. 


This conveyance of blood is by the arteries; but as 
for the veins, their office is to bring back what blood 
remains from the forementioned ufe By 
The veffels of this kind are much fhorter in women 
than men, by reafon of their nearnefs to the tefticles ; 


and yet that defe& is more than made good by the 
- many intricate windings to which they are fubje&t; for 


in the middle way they divide themfelves into two 


branches of different magnitude; for one of them_ 
being bigger than the other, paffes to the tefticles. 


The teflicles in women are very ufeful; for where 
they are defeflive, generation work is quite fpoil’d: 
for tho’ thefe little bladders, which are on their out- 
ward kupracics, contain nothing of feed, as the fol- 
Jowers. f Galen, &c. erroneoufly imagine, yet they 


“contain ; everal eggs, (about the number of 20 in each 


tefticle) one of which being impregnated by the moft 
{piritous part of the man’s feed in the a¢t of coition, 
defcends in thro’ the oyiduéts into the womb where it 
is cherifhed,, till it becomes a living child. The 
figure of thefe ova or eggs, is not altogether round, 


but alittle flat, and depreffed on the fides; and in ~ 
their lower part are oval; but where the blood veffels ~ 


enter them, that is in their upper part, they are more. 
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plain, having but one membrane about them, that the 
heat may have eafier accefs. : 


Thus nature does nothing in vain produce, 
But fits each part for what’s its proper ufe ; ~ 
And tho’ of different fexes form’d we be, 
Yet is there betwixt thefe that unity, 

That we in nothing can a greater find, 
Unlefs the foul, that’s to the body join’d. 
And fure in this dame nature’s in the right, 
The ftricteft union yields the moft delight, 


Gr ACE. oo. ; | 
Of the reftrition laid upon men in the ufe of cara 


nal copulation, by the inftitution of marriage; _ 


with the advantage that it brings to man- 
kind; and the proper time for it. 


HO’ the great Archite&t of the world has beea 


_ pleafed to frame us of different fexes, and for 


the propagation and continuation of mankind, has 


indulged us with the matual embraces of each other, 
the defire whereof, by a powerful and fecret inftin& 
is become natural_to us; yet he would leave them to 


the law of their Creator, who has .ordain’d, That’ _ 


every man fhall have his own wife: and tho’ fince 
mao by finning againft his Creator has fallen from his 
primitive pority, and has multiplied wives and con- 


cubines, by which the firft inflitution is violated and ~ 
the groffeft affront to the divine Lawgiver ; for as the 


holy Jefus has told us, That in the beginning it was ' 
_ not fo; the marriage of Adam being to one woman. - 


_ So that as thefe conjugal delights. cannot be enjoyed 
but in a married ftate, fo neither in that ftate can they 
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lawfully be participated of more thea” one’ wife. 
And it is the breaking of this order, that bas fill’d the 
world with confufion, and debauchery, has brought 
difeafes on the body, confumptions on eftates, and 
eternal ruin to the foul, if not repented of. Let all 
thofe therefore of either fex, that have a defire to en- 
joy the delights of mutual embraces, take care that 
they do it in a married ftate with their owa wives or 
hufbands, or elfe it will become a curfe to them inftead 


of a blefling: and to that end, let them confider 
what is due to the tranfgreffors of his law, who hath 
faid, Thou fhalt not commit. adultery. Whatever is 


fpoken of the venerial pleafures, is fpoken to thofe who: 
have, or may have a right thereunto, by being in a 
married ftate. - For, 


Who to forbidden pleafures are inclin’d, 


Will fiad at laft they leave a {ting behind. 


Ihave fpoken in the aft fGion 
of the reftriction that our great aie pelt 
Lawgiver has been pleafed to lay fate, ig 


upon us, that we fhould not pre- 
fume upon mutual embraces, without qualifying our- : 
_ felves for it, by entering into a married ftate. But 


that, in the age we live in, is look’d upon as a moft 
infupportable yoke, nothing being now more ridicul’d 
than matrimony: both wives and hufbands being 
counted. the greateft clogs and burthens to thofe that 
give up their reins to their unbridled appetites. But 
with thefe gentlemen’s good leave, I will now make 
it appear, notwithftanding all their banter, that a 


married ftate is the molt happy condition (where per= 


fons are equally yok ’d) that is to be enjoy’d this fide 


heaven. 
And who, that is not out of their wits, will quefti- 


on the one and advantage of a married fate that - 
will 
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will bat give himfelf leave to reflect upon the author } 
thereof, or the time and place of its inftitution? The < 
authority and inftitutor of marriage that firft brought 
man and woman togetker, was no other than he that 
made them; even the great LORD of the univerfe, 
whole wifdom being infinite, could not but know what 
condition was bef for us, and his. goodnefs being 
equal to his wifdom, . fufficiently fhews the end of © 
this inftitation was the happinefs of the-creature he had 
made : and that indeed. man could not be happy with- 
out it, for he faw that it was.not good that a man 
fhould be alone; and. therefore.made a woman to 
compleat his happinefs, which was not perfect, whilft 

he wanted fuch a meet help for him, 

The time of the inftitution is alfo very,remarkable; 
for it was whilft Adam and his. new made. bride-were 
-cloath’d with all that virgin purity and innocence with. 


which they were created, before they had entertain’d _ 


the leaft converfe with the tempter, or had given way 
to one diforder’d thought; and yet could curioutily. 
furvey the feveral incomparable beauties and perfec- 

' tlons of each others without fin, and knew not what 

it was to luft: ’twas at this happy time that the Crea. 

tor divided Adam from himfelf, and of a crooked rib. 
made him a beautiful and. meet help for him; and then 

by inftituting marriage, united him unto himfelf a 

in holy. wedlock’s happy bands. . 

was im paradife where the firft match. was made, 
and which fearcely could have been paradife without ~ 

“Gt: for paradife all _know.,to..be_a place of. pleafure, 

_. wherein they are farrounded with the guinteffence-of 
- . alledelight, where there was nothing wanting that 
might pleafe the eye, charm the ear, or gratify the tafte, 

a or might delight the fmell with odoriferous and agree. 
“+ able perfumes; and yet, even in paradife, where 
, Adam's was ie of all thofe ravithing and pleafing 
C3 fweete, 
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{weets, and’ enjoy’d all the pleafures of paradife, he ” 
enjoy'd not happinefs till he enjoyed his Eve; for 
untill then, there was no meet help for him. So that 
itfeems in paradife, Adam remained unhappy, whilft 
ina fingle ftates fo would Eve likewife have been, 
had fhe been there alone. So that it was a married 
{tate that was the compleating their mutual happinefs, 
and was even the paradife of paradife itfelf. 

Neither will thofe admire, that man at firft was 
not compleatly happy without marrying, that will 
but give themfelves the leafure, to confider what an 
addition to our happinefs a good wife makes; for 
fuch a one is the beft companion in profperity, and 
in adverfity the fureft friend; the greateft affiftance 
in bufinefs, the only lawful and comfortable means. 
by which we can have iffue, and the great remedy 

againft incontinence; and if we believe king Solo- 
mon, an author of an undoubted credit, the greateft 
honour unto him that has her ; for he it is that tells 
us, She is a crown toher hufband: And fure thefe 
are no {mall advantages of marriage. Befides that 
“natural propenfion there is in man and woman to each 
other, feeking his nuptial conjunction, looks as if 
the man mifling his rib, is reftlefs till he hath reco- 
ver’d it again; and on the other hand, as if the 
woman (knowing from whence fhe came) remained 
unfatisfied, till the had got again her old place, under 
the arm, the wing of her beloved hufband. 

“And therefore thof that do complain of marriage, _ 
if they would but examine their own carriage and 
behaviour in it better, would find it is ‘themfelves. 
make marriage fo uneafy; for, as one Cicero ftid of 
age, it was not old age, but the folly of old men, 
that made old age fo burthenfome; fo I may fay of 
marriage, it is the folly of perfons married, that 
wae it fo uneafy. If aie. ik would but 
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virgins are capable of the marriage 


known by divers fymptoms; for when they arrive 
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each take care to do their feveral and refpeétive duties, 


there would be no complaining ; nor would they find’ 


any condition more pleafant or more profitable than a. 
married life ; there being more fatisfaction to be taken 
in the embraces of a loving'and chafte wife, than in 
the wanton dalliances of all the ftrampets in the world; 
befides the blefling that always wait on the former. 
And thus I hope I have fufficiently fhewen the pleafure 


and advantage of a married ftate. 


Thus does the fection unto all relate 
The pleafures that attend a married ftate: 

_ And fhews,. it doth with innocence confift, 
That fo many have thofe pleafures mift. - 
"Fis their own faults, that will no wifer be, 

Asin this mirror they may plainly ite. 

Having fhewn the reftri€tion laid Ft 

upon men and women, with re- — g. 3. At what age 

fpect to promifcuous coition, and young men and vir- 


alfo the pleafure and advantage of sins are’ capable of © 


a married Jife, I now proceed to eae they ete 

fhew at what age young men and deGre is. 

bed; which becaufe fo many defire 

before they attain to it, it will be neceffary to. thew 
ye caufe of their impetuous defires, =” 

The inclinations of virgins to marriage, is to be 


to ripe age, which is. about fourteen or fifteen, their 
natural purgations begin to flow, and then the blood, 
which no longer ferves for the increafe of their bodies, 


> does, by its abundance,» ftir up their minds to vene- 

-1¥3 to which alfo external caufes may incite them: for 
___ their fpirits are brifk and enflam’d when they arrive at 
A this age, and their bodies are often more heated by 
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their eating fharp and falt things, and by fpices, by 
which their defire of veneral embraces becomes very 4 
great, at fome critical junctures almoft infuperable, 
And the ufe of thofe fo much defir’d enjoyments being 
deny’d to vitgins, is often follow’d by very dange- 
rous and fometimes difmal confequences, precipitating 
them into thefe follies that may bring an indelible 
{tain upon their families, or elfe it brings upon them 
the Green-ficknefs or other difeafes. But when they 
are married, and thofe defires fatisfy’d by their huf- 
bands, thofe diftempers vanifh, and thcir beauty 
returns more gay- and Jively than before. And this 
ftrong inclination of theirs may be known by their 
eager gazing at men, and affecting their company; 
which iufficiently demonftrates that nature prompts 
them to deflire coition. Nor is this the cafe of virgins — 
only, but the fame may be obferved in young brifk 
widows, who cannot be fatisfy’d without that due 
benevolence, which they were wont to have from their 
hufbands, _ > 
+) At fourteen years of age, commonly, the nienfes. 
begin to flow in virgins ; which time they are capable 
of conceiving, and therefore fit for marriage; tho’ it 
_would be much better, both for themfelves and their 5 
children, if they marry not till eighteen or twenty; . 
and if they be very healthful and ftrong of body, and 
always addigt themfelves to temperance, they may 
continue bearing till upwards of so, tho’ generally — il 
they leave off upon 45; for the menfes flow a longer 
time in fome than in others; but then they ceafe _ 
bearing. And therefore the bearing of aac by 
Sarah at that age, may well be term’d miraculous, © 
becaufe it had ceas’d to be with her acoordings to the oe 
cuftom of women. é 
As for male youth, when they 2 arrive at 16, or. ber 
tween that and 17, having much vital ftrength, they: 
may bs 
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may be capable of getting children; which ability, 
by, the force and heat of procreating matter, conftant- 
ly increafes-till 45, 59, and 65 and then begins to 
flag, the feed by degrees becoming unfruitful ;, the 
natural fpirits being extinguifh’d, and the heat dried up. 
Thus it is. with them for.the moft part. But many 
times it falls out otherwife in particular inftances; as 
once in Sweden a man was married at 100 vears old 
to a bride of 30, and had many children by her; but 
he was a man of fo hale a conftimution, and carried 
his age fo well, that ftrangers would not have guefs’d. 
him at about 60. And in Campania, where the air is 
clear and temperate, it is ufual for men of 80 years old 
to marry young virgins, and have children by them; 
which fhews, that age in men hinders not procrea-. 
tien, unlefs they be exhaufted in their youth, and: 
their yard fhrivel’d. up. — 

If any afk-why-a woman is fooner barren than a 
man? Let fuch know, that the natural heat, which is’ 
the caufe of generation, is more predominant in men 
than women; for the monthly purgations of women 
fhew them to be more moift than men, and fo does’ 
alfo the foftnefS. of their bodies. And the man ex-- 
ceeding her in native heat, concoéts the humours into” 
proper aliment, by the benefit whereof they are’ 
elaborated into feed; but women tho” of a finer 
make, yet not being fo ftrong as men, their faculties’ 


_ are thereby hinder’d in their operation. 


‘That early they thofe inclinations find, 
Which prompt them on to propagate mankind. 
Hence “tis a virgin her defires can’t fmother, 

_ But refflefs is, .till fhe be made a mother. 


Thus nature to her children is {0 kind, f 
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Of virginity what it is, how it may be known, 
by what means it may be loft," and how a 
perfon may know that i 2s fa. 


N the laft Chapter I treated of the defire that young 
men and virgins have to mutual embraces, and at 

_., what age they are fit for them, I 

Sect. x. OF vitst’ have alfo thewn that thofe plea- 

nity, and wherein it : 

cathe. fures are Only lawful, to be enjoy- 
; ed, in a married ftate, and have 

alfo acquainted my reader with the advantage of fuch 
a condition. But fince the defires of many after mu- 
tual embraces are fo impetuous, that not having an 
opportunity to enter into a married f{tate, they have 
anticipated the pleafures of matrimony, and loft their 
virginity before hand, and yet, perhaps, have after- 
wards pretended to bring their virginity to a marriage- ' 
bed, by which means many an honeft man_ has been 
deceived, and meritricious women efcaped with impu- 
nity; and op the other hand, fome virtuous young 
virgins, that have indeed come -fuch into their huf-. 
bands: beds, have been accus’d by the ignorance ard 
incredulity of their hufbands to have loft their virgi- 
nity before-hand, when there has been no fuch matter. : 
Therefore to do right in this cafe to both parties, my 
defign in this chapter is to fhew what virginity is, and 
wherein it confifts; how many ways it may be loft; 
and how a man may know whether it be loft or not, 
that fo no woman may be wrongfully cenfur’d by men. 
Virginity untouch’d and taintlefs, is the boaft and 


pride of the fair fex; but they gegerally commend — ; 


it to be put off; for as good as it is, they care not 
how foon they are honeftly rid of it. And I think 
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they are in the right on’t, for if they keep it too long, 
it grows ufelefs, or at leaft loofes much of its value ; 
_ a ftale virgin (if fach a thing there be) being look’d 
upon like an old almanac out of date. But to 
fpeak to the purpofe, virginity is the chief, the He 
the firft, the prime of any thing, and is properly the 
intregrity of a woman’s privities, not violated by 
man, or not known by him; it being the diftinguifh- 
ing characteriftic of a virgin, that fhe hath not known 
man. > WES 
To make this more plain, I muft obferve, that 
there is in maids, in. the neck of the womb, a mem-)~ 
branous produttion called the hymen, which is like 
the bud of a rofe until broken by the yard; , and 
hence came the word Defloro, to deflower; whence 
the taking away of virginity is called the deflowering 
of a virgin; for when the rofe bud is expanded, vir- 
~ ginity is wholly loft. Certain it is in the firft a& of 
* copulation fomething which caufes pain and bleed- 
ing which is an evident fign of virginity. But what 
‘this is authors agree not. Some fay it is a nervous 
membrane, or thin {kin with {mall veins whick bleed. 
at the firft penetration of the yard. Others fay, it 
is the four carbuncles, knobs, or little buds, like 
~ myrtle berries, which are plump and full in virgins, 
but hang loofe or flaggy in thofe that have us’d copu- 
Jation, being preft by the yard. Some have obferv’d 
a flefhy circle about the nymphe, or neck of the 
womb with little obfcure veins, which make the 
membrane, not to be nervous but flefhy. But fetting 
afide conjecture, the hymen, or clauftrum virginale, 
is a thin membrane interwoven with flefhy fibres, and 
-_ endow’d with many little arteries and veins, fpread 
_ acrofs the paflage of the bladder, with a hole in the 
~ midft for the menfes to flow, fo big that it will admit 
_ of the top of one’s little fingers; this is that which 
a tes : is. 


ha 


once it is broke, it never clofes again. 
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is called the zone or girdle of chaftity, .an effufion 
of blood ufually enfues the firft copulation; which 
blood is cali’d the flower of virginity; and when 


\ 


ge In the former fection I have 


& 


: may be loft. 


S.2. How virginity hewn, (I hope to the fatisfaction 
of all modeft enquirers) in what 
virginity confifts, and that it is loft by the firft pene- 
tration of the yard: which may be eafily known by 
its being attended with an effuflion of blood upon the 
rupture of the hymenean membrane, or clauftrum 
virginale. But I muft do the fair fex this juftice, to 


det the world know, that altho’, wherever this is found, 


it is an undoubted token of virginity, yet it- will not 


follow that where this token is wanting, virginity is 


deflowered and loft ; for the hymem may be corroded 


‘by acrimonious and fretting humours flowing thro’ 


it with the menfes; or it may be violated by the 


inverfion, or falling out of the uterus, ‘or of the 
virgina, or fheath, which fometimes happens even to 
virgins; or (which I would have all virgins to beware 
of, for the prefervation of their credit, and preventing 
of all caufes of fufpicion) perhaps the indifcreet or 
unwary bride had her menfes but a day or two be- 
fore; in which cafe, both the hymen and the inner 
wrinkled membranes of the virgina, are flaggy and 
relaxed, fo that no fuch rupture, and by confequence, 
no fach effufion may happen. It were better there- 
fore upon this account, that when virgins are about 


-to marry, they would fix their wedding day, at leatt, 


fix or feven days after their menfes have done flowing. 
But farther, to fome nature hath given greater de- 
fires after enjoyment, than to others; and to fuch -— 
tho’ they abftain from enjoyment, yet fo great is_ 
their luft, and defire after it, that it may break the — 
hymen aod clauftrum virginale, and fometimes it 
>  wecheth: 54 
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itcheth to that degree, that they put in their finger 
and fo break it. Sometimes the midwives. break it 
in the birth: and fometimes it is done by {topping the 
urine, coughing, violent ftraining, or fneezing: fo 
tho’ there be no bleeding at the firft prenetration of 
the hufband, it is not always a fign of unchaftity, or 
that another has been there before him; feeing that 
the hymenean membrane may be broke fo. many. 
othen ways; but where bleeding does follow, it is an 
evident and undeniable token that the perfon was a 
virgin, and had never known man before. And in- 
deed, tho’ the hymen (or membrane fo called) may 
be broke all thofe ways I have mentioned, yet'if it fo 
happens to be broke any other way as that Leo 
Africanus makes mention of, it being a. general 


cuftom of the Africans at their wedding, ‘after: the: - 


marriage ceremonies are over, the bride and bride- 
goom are fhut up in-a chamber, while the wedding: 
dinner is preparing, and an antient woman ftands at 
the door’ to receive from ‘the bridegroom a fheet having 
the bloody tokens of the wife’s virginity, which fhe 
fhews in triumph to all the guefts; and them they: 
may feaft with joy; but if there is no blood feen, the 
bride is to be fent home again to her friends with: 
difgrace and the difappointed guefts go fadly home 
without their dinner. ; 
. There are others that make the ftraitnefs of their. 
privities a fign of virginity; but this is a very uncer 
tain rule; for thisdepends much ‘upon the:age; ha- 


bit of body, and other circumftances: §| But’ tho’ it: 


-muftindeed be granted, that women, who have ufed > 


carnal copulation are not fo ftraight as virgins, yet» 


this cannot be a certain argument of virginity ; becaufe 
_ after often repeated acts of venery, the privities may 
_ be made fo ftraight by. the ufe of aftringent medicines, 
» that thofe who truft to jar fign, may fometimes itake : 


y ‘ 
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a whore inftead'of a virgin. And I have heard of a 
courtezan, who tho’ fhe had been married, gave 


herfelf out to be a virgin, and by the help of a bath of - 


eomfry roots, deceiv’dthofe with whom fhe had to do. 
» Others take upon them to bz judges of loft vir- 
ginity by milk in the breafts; but fuch perhaps are 
ignorant that: there is a two-fold milk, the one of 
virgins, the other of fuch-as. have conceived or 
brought forth children; that of virgins is a malady 
contrary to nature, but the other is natural. The 
ficft is made of blood that cannot get out of the 
womb, and fo goes up to the breafts, being nothing 
but a fuperfluous nourifhment that is turned into milk 


by. the frealty: of the breafts, without the knowledge * 


of a man; the other is) only where there is a child 
either in the womb, or born. Yet the milk differs 
very much, both in refpe&t to the blood, and diverfity 
of veins that bring it to the breaft ; and tho’ both are 


white, yet that of virgins is thinner, and <lefs in — 


quantity, neither is it fo fweet. Therefore if virgins 
happen to have fuch milk, they are not for that reafon’ 
to be cenfured as unchafte. | ) 

» Upon the whole matter, the fum of what I have 


faid upon this head of virginity, terminates in this, 


"That when aman is married, and finds the tokens 
of his wife’s virginity upon the firft a€t of copulation, 
he has all the reafon in the world to believe her fuch, 


and to reft fatisfy’d that he has married a virgin; but) 


if on the contrary, ‘he finds them nat, yet he-hath no 
reafon to think: her devirginated, if he finds her 
otherwife fober and modeft; feeing the hymen, or 
clauftrum virginala may. be broken fo many other 
‘ways, and yet the woman both chafte and virtuous, 


Only Jet me caution virgins to take all imaginable care: 
to keep their virgin zone entire, that fo when they 
marry they may be fuch as the great Calar view’d his _ 
as wife’ 
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wife to be; that is, not only without fault, but withe 
out fafpicion alfo. 

Thus [ have virgin innocence furvey’d, 

And fhew’d the difference between wife and maid’; 

And their chaftity they need not fear, 

Whofe virgins tokens plainly do appear ; 

Nor cenfure thofe in whom they do not fo, 

Unlefs the contrary they do plainly know. 

For they yet unfpotted virgins be, 

Altho’ their virgin tokens uone can fee, 


The End of the Firft Part, 
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Dipplaying the fecrets of nature in the production 
ay of Man. 
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What conception is; what is prerequifite thereto3 
_ how a woman may know whether jhe has con= — 
ceived, and whether a boy or girl. 


dovs. tale property: contains ke 
the foundation and ground work... 

of the fecrets of nature in the generation of man; the 
inftruments of generation in both fexes having been 
defcrib’d;: and the ufe-of thofé inftruments, and the 


aptnefs of them to the ufe for which nature intended 


them, fhew’d: I have alfo thewed what muft be done 


__ by both fexes, in order to their having a lawful ufe of 
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each other : and then having fhewn when they are fitto 
-enter into a married ftate, and are capable of perform- 
ing the work of generation ; have treated of virginity, 
and fhewn what it is, and wherein it confifts, as alfo 
how it may be known; and the feveral. ways it may 
be Joft: but {till all thefe are but the precemiums of 
generation work, or the begetting or procreating of 
children. ‘We muft therefore in this Second Part pro- 
ceed on, and fhew what conception is, and the figns 
and tokens thereof, and what are the prerequifites 
whereof generation is begun, and time,. with nature’s 
help, will perfeét the work. -And what at firft is but 
conception, will iffue in a perfeét birth. 

Now in conception that which is firft to be regar- 
ded, and without which it cannot be, is the feed-of 
the man, that being the active principle, or efficient 
caufe of the foetus, the matter of which is arterial 
blood, and animal fpirits, which are elaborated 
into feed in the tefticles, and from thence ‘by proper 
veffels convey’d into the Yard; and from whence 
in the act of copulation, it is injected or emitted in- 
tothe womb, ‘The next thing is the paffive princi- 
ple of the foetus (for there muft be both in order to 
conception) and there is an ovum or egg, impregna- 
zed by the man’s feed, and endow’d with a plaftic or 
vegitive virtue; and upon the ovum being thus 
impregnated by the man’s feed, or being convey’d to 
it, the womb clofea up, that no air may enter therein, 
fo that the impregnated ovum may {well into a foetus, 
This is that which is truly and really conception ; 
and the prerequifites thereuato fhall make the fubject 
of the next fection, 


I have fhewn in the former fec- 


S. a. Of the pre- tion, that there are two things to be 
requifites of concep- 


tion. 


regarded chiefly in conception, to 
wit, the active and paflive principles. 


| This: 
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This in part fhews, that difference of fexes, is a: pres 
requifite to conception. So nature has ordain’d there 
muft be a proper vehicle for the active principle to be 
injected thereunto, and there muft alfo be.a_ paffive 
principle to be impregnated thereby ; therefore, as the 
man has no paflive principle to be empregnated, fo 
the woman: has no active principle toimpregnate; and 
therefore, without. different fexes, there can be no 
conception. | 

But this is not all ; for it is not enough that there 
be different fexes, but thefe different fexes muft unite, 
and there mutt te coition, in order to conception; and 
it is coition, or the mutual embraces of both fexes, 


which nature hath made fo defireable to each others 


which when authoriz’d in the way that heaven has 
ordain’d, there isno need of ravifhing ; for the faiz 
bride will quickly meet her bridegroom with equal 
vigour. But, fince that there may be.an over-doing, 
and fuclrerrors committed, by their giving way to the 


impetuofity of their defires, as may be prejudicial to 


conception, it will not be amifs to give fome directions 
to make this operation the more effectual. 

Tho’ there are fome that defire  . My eyes 
not to have-children and yet are vice to both fexes, or 
very fond of noéturnal embraces, directions refpecting 
to thefe, dire€tions will be po way he act of coition, ox 

carnal copulation, 

acceptable, becaufe it may proba- 

bly produce thofe effets which they had rather be 
without ; yet I doubt not that the generality of both: 
fexes, ve hints in a married ftate, have fuch a defire to 
produce the fair image of themfelves, that nothing” 
can be mcre welcome to them, than thofe directions 
that may make their mutual embraces moft effectual 
to that end: and therefore Ict none think it ftrange 


_ that we pretend to give directions for the promoting 


that Which nature itfelf teacheth to perform : fince 


- 
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*tis no folecifm for art to be a handmaid to nature, 
and to affift her, in her nobleft operations. _ Neither 
is it the bare performing of the art which we there 
direét to, but the fo performing it as to make it con- 
ducive unto the work of generation, and fince this 
action is the foundation of generation, and without 
whicl it cannot be, fome care ought to be taken, and 
confequently fome advice given, how to perform it 
well: and therein I am fure the proverb is on our fide, 
which'tells us, that what is once well done, is twice 
done. ‘But yet what we fhall advance on this nice 
Subject, fhall be offered with that caution, fo as not 
to give offence to the chajteft ear, nor put the fair fex 
to the trouble of blufhing.- What I fhall offer, will 
confift of two parts; firft, fomething previous to it, 
and, fecondly, fomething confequential of it. 

For the firft, when married perfons defign to fol-. 
jow the propenfions of nature for the production of 
the fair images of themfelves, let every thing that looks 
dike care and bufinefs be banifh’d from their thoughts, 
for all fuch things are enemies to Venus; and let their 
animal and vital fpirits be powerfully exhilirated by 
fome brifk and generous reftoratives; and let them to 
_ invigorate their fancies, furvey the lovely beauties of 
‘each other, and bear the bright ideas of them in their 
minds; and if it happen, that inftead of beauty, their 
is any thing that looks like imperfetion or deformity, 
jet him: cover her face with a veil of darknefs and 
oblivion. And fince the utmoft iatention of defire is 
required in this act, it may not be amifs for the 
bridegroom, for the more eager height’ning of this 
joy, to delineate the fcene of their approaching hap-- 
pinefS to his fair languithing bride, in fome face: 
amorous raptures as this, a} 

‘Now my fair bride, now will I florm thy mint 

Of love and joy and rifle all that’s in’t. 
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Now my infranchis’d hand on every fide, 
Shall o’er thy naked polifh’d ivr’y flide; 

Freely fhall now my longing eyes fee bare 

Thy bared fnow, and thy upbraided hair, 
Nor curtains now, tho’ of tranfparent lawn, 

Shall be before thy virgin treafure drawn : 

I will enjoy thee now, my faireft; come, 

And fly with me to love’s Elizium. 

My rudder, with thy bold hand, like a try’d 

And {kilful pilot, thou fhalt fteer; and guide 

My bark in love’s dark channel, where it thall 

Dance, as the bounding waves do rife and fall, 

Whilft my tall pinnace in the Cyprian ftrait 

Rides fafe at anchor, and unlades the freight. 


Having by thefe and other amorous acts (which 
love can better diétate than my pen) wound up your 
fancies to the higheft ardour and defires. 


Perform thefe rites nature and love requires, 
_ Till you have quench’d each others am’rous fires. 


And now for the fecond thing propos’d: When 
the act of coition is over, and the bridegroom has 


‘done what nature has prompted him to, he ought 


to take heed of withdrawing too fuddenly out of 
the field of love, left he fhould, by fo doing, make 
way for cold to ftrike into the womb, which might 


‘be of dangerous confequence, but when he hath 


given time for the matrix to clofe up, which it aa- 


turally does foon after it has receiv’d the active 
principle, in order to make a conception: he may _ 
fafely withdraw, and leave the bride upon her foft re- 


pofe, which ought to be with all the calmnefs that 


the filent night, and a mind free from: all difturbing - 


care can give; betaking herfelf to reft on the right 


‘fide, and not removing without great occafion, till the 


bo Ogu Fs has 
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has taken her firft fleep. She ought alfo to havea 
care of fheezing, and if poffible, to avoid both that 
and coughing; or apy thing that caufes violent mo- 
‘tion of the body;. neither fhould they too often- 
reiterate thofe amorous engagements, till the concep- 
tion be confirmed; and even then, the bridegroom 
fhould remember, that it is a. market that lafts all the 
year, and to be careful that he does not fpend his ftore 
.too lavithly; for generally women rather choofe to 
have a thing done well, then have it often; and in 
this cafe to do it well and often too, is inconfiftent. 
But fo much shall fuffice for this. 
After the means made ufe of in 
order to conception, according to s.4 How a woman 
the directions before given, there may know whether 
is reafon. to expect that conception M* has conceiv’d. 
fhould follow; but becaufe the 
fuccefs of all our adtions depends upon the divine 
‘ble fling, and other things do not always fucceed_ ac- 
cording to our defires, therefore conception does not 
always follow upon coition; for which reafon it is 
that many women efpecially thofe that are but newly 
married, know not whether they have conceivd or 
mot after coition: which if they were affur’d of they 
might. and would avoid feveral inconveniences which 
they. run upon through ignorance thereof. For, 
when after conception a woman finds an alteration in 
herfelf, and yet knows not from whence it arifes, fhe 
is apt to run to a doctor, and enquire of him what 
the matter is, who, not knowing that the is with child, 
gives her contrary: to conception... There are others, 
that out of a foolith bafhful coynefs, tho’ they do know. 
they have conceived, yet will not confefs in proper 
time. Thofe that are coy may in time learn to be 
wifer, and, forthe fake of thofe that are ignorant, 
‘Eithall fet them down the figns of conceptian, that 
esi j . women 


we 
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women may thereby know whether they have con- — 
ceived or not: 

If a woman hath conceived, the vein under the eye 
will be fwell’d, that is, under the lower eye lid, the 
veins in the eyes appearing clearly, and the eye fome- 
thing difcolour’d ; if the woman hath’ not her terms 
upon her isa certain fign fhe hath conceived ; and this 
appears moft plainly juft upon the conception, and 
holds for the firft two months. 

Alfo a coldnefs and chilnefs of the outward parts 
after copulation, fhews a woman to have conceiv’d, 
the heat being retir’d to make the conception; and 
then the veins of the breaft are more clearly feen 
than they were. wont to be. The tops of the.nip- 
pies look redder than formerly; the body is wea- 
ken’d, and the face difcolour’d, the belly waxeth 

wery fat, becanfe the womb clofeth itfelf together to 


~ nourifh and cherifh the feed. If fhe has alfo lofs of 


appetite, four belchings, and exceeding weaknefs of 
ftomach: the breafts begin to fmell, and wax hard, 
not without pain or forenefs;: wringing or grinding 
pain like the cramp happens in the belly above the 
navel; alfo divers appetites and longings are engen- 
dered. ‘The veins of the eyes are alfo clearly feen, 
and the eyes feem fomething difcolour’d, as a looking 
glafs will fhew. The excrements of the guts are 
voided painfully, becaufe the womb fwelling, thrufteth 
the right gut together; likewife, let her take a green 
nettle, and put*it into her urine, cover it clofe, and 
let it remain all night; if fhe be with child, it will be 
full of red {pots on the morrow ; if fhe be not, it will 
be blackith. 


: ae By. thefe marks, fome whereof feldom fai!, a wo- 
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_ fo order herfelf accordingly. For, 


aman may know whether fhe has conceived or not, and 
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When women once with child conceived are, 
They of themfelves fhould take a {pecial care. 
For; whether male or female child it be, 
You are conceiv’d with, by thefe rules you'll fee. 


GAA Pe; oll 


How a woman foould order herfelf that defires 
to conceive, and what foe ought to do after 
conception. 


I AM very well fatisfy’d that many women. defire 
- copulation not from any delight or fatisfaétion 

$21. Howa woman they take therein, more than as 
fhould order herfelf it is the means appointed by him 
in order to concep- that bids us increafe and miulti+ 
tiga, ply, for the obtaining of children, 
and the propagation of mankind; And tho’ feveral 
take ufe of coition to obtain this end, yet. we find 
by experience, that in many it does ‘not fucceed 


becanfe they order not themfelves as they ought to 


do; For tho’ it muft be granted, that all our endea- 
yours depend upon the divine blefling ; yet if we are 
wanting in any thing to ourfelves, how can we 
expect that bleffing to fucceed our endeavours? My 
_bufinefstherefore in this fection, hall be to fhow 
how women that defire to have children, fhould order 
themfelves. 

' Firft then, Women that are defirous to have chil 
dren muit, in order thereunto, give themfelves ‘to 
moderate exercife; for want of exercife and idlenefs, 
are very great enemies to the foul and body. And 
thofe that fhall give themfelves the trouble to obferve 
it, will find thofe city Dames that live high, and do 


nothing, feldom have children, or if they have, they | 


feldom live; whereas the poor women that accuftom 
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themfelves to labour, have many children, and thofe 
ftrong and tufty. Nor need we wonder at it, if we 
confider the benefit that comes by moderate exercifé 
and labour; for it opens the pores, quickens the {pi- 
rits, ftirs up the natural heat, ftrengthens the body, 
fenfes and {pirits, comforts the limbs, and helps nature 
in all her exercifes, of which procreation of -chi.Jren 
is none of the leaft. 
. A fecond thing be to. obferv’d by women in order 
to conception, is, that they avoid all manner of dif- 
content, and the occafion of it; for difcontent is 
a great enemy to conception, and it fo difpirits 
either man or woman that it -hinders: them from 
putting forth their vigour, which ought to be exert- 
ed in. the a&t of coition; when, on’ the contrary, 
content and fatisfaction of ‘mind dilate the heart and 
arteries, whereby the vital blood and {pirits are freely 
diftributed through the body; and thence arife fuch 
affections as pleafe, recreate and refrefh the nature of 
man ;-as hope, joy, love, gladnefs and mirth. | Nor 
does it only comfort and ftrengthen the body, but 
alfo the operation and imagination of the- mind, 
which is fo much the more neceflary, infomuch «as 
the imagination of the mother works forcibly upen 
the conception of the child: women, therefore, ought 
to take great care, that their imaginations be pure and 
clear, that their children may be well form’d. Es 

A third thing that women ought to take care of 
to further conception, is to keep the womb in good 
order ; and to that end, to fee that the menfes come - 
down as they ought to do; for if they are difco- 
lour’d, they are out of order; but if the blood come 
dowa pure, then the woman will be very prone to 
conceive with child, efpecially if they ufeé copulation 
in two or three days after the monthly terms are 
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A fourth thing a woman that would conceive 
fhould obferve is, that the ufe not the aét of coition 
too often; for fatiety gluts the womb, and renders 
it unfit for its office. There are two things demon- 
firate this; that is, that common whores (who of- 
ten ufe. copulation) have never, or very rarely, any 
children; : for the grafs feldom grows in a path that 
is commonly trodden in. ‘The other is, that thofe 
women, whofe hufbands have been long abfent, do, 
after copulation with them again, conceive very 
quickly. 

A fifth rule is, that they take care that the time 
of copulation be convenient, that there be no fear or 
furprize, for fear hinders conception, and then it were 
beft alfo that the defire of copulation be natural,, and 
not flirred up by provocation ; and if it be natural, 
the greater the woman’s defire of copulation is, the 
more likely fhe is to conceive. 


I will add no more, but what fome authors report, 
that a Loadftone carried about the woman, net only: 


eaufeth conception, but concord: between man: and 
wife, which if it be true, I would have no married 


woman go without one, both for her own and huf-, 


band’s quiet. 


Let all the fair who would have children from 


Their foft embraces, read what’s here laid down; » 


’ "Thofe that to exercife themfelves incline,’ | 
And in their love to be content defign; 
Who have their monthly terms in order flow, 
And regulate them if they do not fo; 

That love’s embraces moderately ufe, 


And to enjoy them a fit feaion chufe, sci ee ) 


Thefe may content with that they’ve done remain, > 


And need not fear their wifhes toobtain. » 99) 
afer: 


ee e372 
a r a woman has conceived, ae am 

of has any reafon to think fo, the oaghi wb obits ctice 
ought to be very careful of her- conception. 

felt “left the fhould do any thing 

that might hinder nature in her operation. For in 
the firft two months after conception, women are ve- 
ry fubject to mifcarriages; in order to prevent which 
let the women every morning drink a draught of fage 
ale, and it will do her abundance of good; but if 
notwithftanding, figns of abortion or mifcarriage 
appear, let her lay a toaft dipt in tent (in café muf- 
kadel cannot be gotten) to the navel, for this is very 
good; or let her take a little garden-tanfev, and 
having bruis’d it {prinkle it with mufkadel, and apply 
it to the navel, and the will find it much better. 
Alfo tea intufed in ale, like fage ale, and a draught 
drank every morning, is moft excellent, for fuch wo- 
men as are fubject to mifcarriages. Alfo take the - 
juice of tanfey, clarify it, and boil it up into a fyrup 
with twice its weight in fegar, and Jet a woman take 
a fpoonful or two of it in fuch eafes, and it will be an 
excellent prefervative againft mifcarriage. Alfo, if 
fhe can, let her be where the air is temperate; and 
let her alfo avoid all watching and immoderate exercife, 
as alfo difturbing paffions, loud clamours, and filthy 
fmells; and let her abftain from all things which 
may provoke either urine or the courfes; and alfo 


a 


from all fharp and windy meats, and let-a moderate __ 


diet be obferv’d. If the excrement of the guts be 
retain’d, lenify the belly with glyfters made of the 
_ decoétion of mallows, and violets, with fugar and 
- common oil; or make a broth of burrage, buglof2, 
_, beets, mallows, and take herein a little manna; but 
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hath a malignant quality, and muft be evacuated and 
removed, before the flux be flayed. 


CH AP. aa 


How the child lieth, and how it groweth up in 


the womb of the mother, after conception. 


Hi fhewn how a woman ought to order her- 
felf after conception, it will now be neceffary 
to thew how the foetus is produc’d thereby: and 
then how the embryo, when form'd, lies in the its 
roother. 
As to the formation of the child 
., it is to.be noted, that after the 
Es ONT dalla eed act of coition, the feed lies warm 
after conception. in the womb for fix days without 
; any vifible alteration, only the 
womb clofes up itfelf, to prevent 


eae faing forth again, and for the fecuring it from 


any cold; and all this time it looks like butter, or 
congulated milk: and it would be very neceflary for 


her who has reafon to believe fhe has conceiv’d, to 


“forbear the embraces of her hufband all that time, left 


butter, and it becomes blood, or at leaft refembles it 
in colour, nature having now begun to work upon 
it, In the next fix days followicg, that blood begins 


to be united into one body, and to grow hard, and 


= the conception fhould be fpoil’d, but in three“days ~ 
_ after it, ir is altered from the quality of thick milk or 


becomes a little quantity, and to appear a round fump; 2 
and is the firft creating work of divine power in the 


womb : this fhapelefs embryo lies like the firft maf. 
- But in two days after, the principal members are ~ 
formed. by the plaftic power of nature, and thefe — 
_ principal — 
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This Figure reprefents the Uterus in the eighth or ninth 
| month of pregnancy. 


The Explanation of the Figure. 
L L The Membranes. 
M The Funis Umbilicalis. 
Pfal. cxxxix 13, 14, YS, 266 


To thee, O bleffed Lord, my voice I'M raife, 
And to thy glorious name afcribe the praife. 
That thou has me fo wonderfully made, 


A The Uterus as ftretched to near its full 
extent, with the waters, and containing 
the Foetus entangled in the Funis, the 

head prefenting at the upper part of the 
Pelvis. 

B B The fuperior part of the Offa Ilium. 

C C The Acetabula. | 

D D The remaining pofterior parts of the 
Offa Ifchium. te 

E The Coccyx. 

F The inferior part of the Rectum. : 

G G The Vagina ftretched on each fide. 

H_ The Os Uteri, the neck being {tretched 
to its full extent, or entirely obliterated. 

11 Part of the VeficaUrinaria. =. 

K K The Placenta, at the fuperior and 
pofterior part of the Uterus. 


And in my mother’s womb in darknefs laid; = 
And there thofe wonders wrought no tongue car Ps 

tell, pare Oe 
Thy works are marvellous I know right well. ‘ 


My fubftance was not hid from thee, when I 
Within the womb was wrought fo curioufly 2 
And my unfinifo'd parts were all furvey'd, — 
And by thee were fo fafbioned or mades 
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principal members are four in number, viz. the heart, 
the brain, the liver and the tefticles or ftones. Three 
days after, the other members are form’d; and are 
diftinguifhed from the fhoulders, by the forming 
faculty, to the knees; and the heart, liver and ftones, 
with their appurtenances, do grow bigger. Four 
days after that, the feveral members of the whole bo- 
dy do appear ; and as nature requires, they conjuacttly 
and feparately do receive their perfection. Aad fo in 
the appointed time, the whole creation hath that 
eflence, which it ought to have to the perfeétion of it, 
receiving from Ged.a living foul, therewith putting 


into his noftrels the breath of life. Thus have fhew- By 
ed the whole operation of nature in the formation of ; 
the child in the womb, according to the energy given - 
it by the divine Creator, maker and upholder of all 


“things, both in heaven and earth. 
By fome authofs, more briefly, but to the fame 
purpofe, the forming of the child in the womb of its 
mother, is thus defcrib’d. Three days in the milk, 
three in the blood, twelve days form the flefh, and 
eighteen the members, and forty days after the child ~ 
. is infpired with life, being induced with an immortal — 
living foul, 
Thus pureft blood’s to feed fiz ft turn’d, and then 
Nature converts it into blood again, 
Of which a harmlefS mafs foon after’s made, 
Such power by nature is therein’ convey’d ; 
And by degrees it into form does grow, 
And all its parts diftinguifh’d are, and fo 
It may t’ a living foul united be, 
‘And lay a claim to immortality. 
~ Whilft mean time the anxious mother’s cares 
Increafe, as does the burden which the bears; 
_For as it grows it wants a larger room, 
3 Aad i is uneafy in the too {trait womb; 
, a 3 
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2 At laft, to quit its dark recefs, it ventures, 
And into an unknown light world it enters. 


&. 2. Of the matter E SOME now to fhew in what 
and form of the manner the child lies in the womb 
child’s lying in the of its mother, whilft it is confin’d in 
womb, from thecon- thofe dark receffes; and, omitting 
ception to the births hat many fay of the matter, I fhall 
only give you the teftimony of two or three of the 
moft learned, and then prefent a figure refembling what 
I myfeif have feen. 

The learned Hypocrates, in his treatife De Ma- 
ture Paveri, affirms, that the child, as he is placed 
in the womb, hath his hands upon his knees, and 
kis head bent down towards his feet; fo that he 
lies round together, his hands upon his knees, and _ 
his face between them; fo that each eye toucheth 
each thumb, and his nofe betwixt his knees, and~of 
the fame opinion, in this matter was Bartholinus the 
_ younger. Columbus is of opinion that the figure 

of the child in the womb is round, the right arm 
_ bowed, the fingers thereof under the ear, and above 
the neck, the head bowed down fo that the chin touch- 
eth the breaft, the Jeft arm bowed above both breaft 
and face, propped up by the bending of the right elbow; 
the legs are lifted upwards, the right of which is fo 
lifted up that the thigh toucheth the belly, the knee 
the navel, the heel toucheth the right buttock, and 
the foot is turned back and covereth the fecrets; the 
left thigh toucheth the belly, and the leg lifted up to 
the breaft, the back lying outwards. 

Thus the reader may fee how authors differ heres 
in: but this ought to be noted, that the different 
pofitions which the child hath ‘been feen in, have 
given occafion to the different opinions of as 

or 


t 
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for when a woman is young with child the embryo" is 
always found of a round figure, a little oblong, having 
the {pine moderately turned inwards, the thighs fold- 
‘ing, and a little raifed, to which the legs are joined, 
that the heel toucheth the buttocks, the arms bending, 
and the hands placed upon the knees, towards which 
the head is inclining forwards, fo that the chin touch- 


eth the breaft; the {pine of the back is at that time — re 


~ placed towards the mother’s, the head uppermoft, the 
hands forwards, and the feet downwards, and propor- 
tionable to its growth, it extends its members by little 
and little, which were-exaCtly formed in the firft month. 


In this pofture it ufually keeps to the feventh or _ 


eight month, and then by a natural’ propenfity and 


difpofition of the upper parts of the body, the head is — 
turned downwards towards the inward orifice of the 


woman ; being fo order’d by nature, that it may be 
the better difpofed for the birth. The knowledge of 
thefe things being fo eflential to the praétice of a mid- 
wife, I could not omit them; I fhall now conclude 
what I have to fay farther as to this, with the figure 


- of achild prepared for the birth, refembling what 
I myfelf have feen, taken ought of the learned Spige- 


_ dius. 
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Of the obftructions of conception, with the Ceie a 


and cure of barrennefs, and the figns of infuf- 
_ feency i in both men and women. 


E have already enquired into many fecrets be- 
longing to the generation of men, and have 


treated largely about conception, which is one of the © 


chief myfteries of nature ; but before 1 proceed any 
5: Ee 3 
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further, it is highly neceflary that I treat of the ob- 
ftruétions of conception ; which naturally Jeads me to 
treat of barrennefs, which is the grand obftruction of 
conception ; and herein, for the fake of all thofe that 
defire children, I fhall fhew how it is caufed, and 
then how tobe cured. 

. Seeing all grant, that the hav- 

Se&. s» Of barren- Ing of children is a blefling, it will 
nefs. eafily be granted that barrennefs 

isa curfe, And fince it is mani- 
fefted that it occafions difcontent between man and 
wife, and every woman looks upon it as a reproach to 
be barren, it will need no apology to enquire into the 
caule of it. - 

In fome countries, before women were admitted 
to the marriage bed, they were firft fearch’d by the 
midwife; and thofe only which fhe allowed of as 
fruitful, were permitted to marry. It muft needs 
? _ therefore be a grateful piece of fervice to the fair fex, 
to fhew them how to turn the flony ground into a 
fruitful foil, that inftead of being reproach’d with a 
barren womb, they may become the joyful mother of 
many children. - 

Barrennefs is a natural and accidental imperfec- 
tion which hinders conception; for that which hinders =~ 
conception caufes barrennefs. Now there may be ~ 
feveral caufes why conception may be hinder’d; as 
over much heat or cold drying up the feed, and 
making it.to corrupt; this extinguifhing the life of 
the feed, and that making it waterifh and unfit for — 
generation. It may be caus’d alfo by the not flowing, _ 
or by the overflowing of the womb, or byan ex- 
crefcenfe of flefh growing about the mouth of the ma- 
trix, thereby the feed is hindered) from being injected 
into the womb; and want of love in the perfon’s co- 
pulating, may alfo hinder conception; as is se orn 

: rom 
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from thofe women that are deflowered againft their 
will; no conception following any forced copulation. 

And here let me caution parents ageinft one thing 
that often caufes barrennefs, which’ might be eafily 
prevented, and that is, againft letting virgins blood 
in the arm before ‘the courfes come down, which 
is ufually in the 14th year of their age, feldom be- 
fore the 13th, but never before the 12th. Now 
becaufe ufually young virgins are out of order before 
they firft break down, the mother goes with her to 
the doctor, who finding the fulnefs of blood is the 
occafion of her illnefs, orders her to be Jet blood in the 
arm; upon which fhe becomes well for a time, .the 
fuperfluons blood being taken away; and this reme- 
dy, which is worfe than the difeale, being repeated 
four or five times, the blood comes not downzat all to 


the womb, as it doth in other women, but the womb ~ 


‘dries up, and is for ever barren ;. whereas had fhe 
been let blood in the foot, it would have brought the 
blood downwards. and fo have provoked the termes, 
and have prevented mifchief. 

Another caufe of barrennefg, is, for want of con- 
venient moderate quality, which the woman ought 
to have with the man; as if he be hot, fhe muft be 


cold; if he be dry, the muft be moift, but if they © 
~ be both dry, or both of a moift conftitution, they 


cannot propagate; though in this cafe neither of 
them be barren, fingly confidered; for he or he, 
tho’ now as barren as the barren fig. tree; yet joined 
with an apt conftitution, may become as fruitful? as 
the vine. 

Another caufe of barrennefs may be the difufe of 
copulation ; for fome there are of that friged confti- 
tution, that they either ufe not the means at all, or 
elfe perform it with fo much langour and coldnefs, 
that it is not likely it fhould prove efficacious; where- 
: as, 


— 
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as, as I have already faid, the act of coition fhould 
be performed with the greateft ardour and intenfenefs 
of defire imaginable, or elfe they may as well let it 
alone, for as good never a whit, as never the better. 
But fince nature teacheth to do what they do in this 
kind vigoroufly, this friged difpofition is ‘the effect of 
a cold diftemper, and muft be cured by fuch things 
as heat and vourifh; and therefore fuch ought to eat 
and drink of the beft, fince the latin proverb tells us, 
Sine cerere & liber friget Venus. 


Without good drink and feeding high, 
Defire of Venus foon will die. 


Such therefore ought to feed upon cock’s ftones and 
lamb’s ftones, partridges, quails, and pheafant’s eggs ; 
for ’tis an infallible aphorifm in phyfick, that whatlo- 
ever any creature is extremely addicted to, they 
operate to the fame end by their {perminal virtue in 
the man that eatsthem. Therefore partridges, quails, 
and fparrows, &c. being extremely addicted to vene- 
“ry, they work the fame effect in thofe who eat them. 
And this likewife is worthy to be noted, that in what 
part of the body the faculty that you would ftrength- 
en lies, take the fame part of another creature, in 
‘whom that faculty is ftrong, for a medicine; 4s for 
inftance, the virtues procreatively lies in the tefticles, 
there cock’s ftones alfo, &c. are medicinal in this 
diftemper. Let fuch perfons alfo eat fuch food as 
is very nourifhi ing, as parfnips, alifanders, fkirrets, 
ang pine nuts; and let them take a dram of diafaty- 
rion in’an electuary every morning. ‘The ftones of a 
fox dried to powder, and a dram taken every morn- 
ing in tent, is alfo very good in this cafe. And fo alfo 
is a dram of fatyrion-roots, taken in like manner. 
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After married perfons have lived 
long together and both feem like- , 8-3: Of the Ggns & 
infilicieney of man 
ly; and yet neither of them have 3,4 barrenne/s” in 
had children, there often arife woman. 
difcontent between them; and 
both are troubled becaufe they know not’on whofe 
fide the fault is; and tho’ authors have left feveral 
ways to know whether the man or the woman be 
defective, yet becaufe I cannot confide in their judg- 
ments, I fhal! pafs them by in filence, and rather lay 
down a few rules that may be depended upon, than 
many ‘that are. uncertain. But 1 muft firft premite, 
that women are fubjeét to fo many infirmities more 
than men, that the caufe of barrennefs is oftner on 
their fide than the man’s; for if the man has the in- 
fixument of generation perfect, being in health, and 
keeping a regular and temperate diet and exercife, I 
know no accidental caufe of barrennefs in him ; where- 
as the chief caufe of barrennefs in a woman lies in her 
~ womb, and the infirmities incident thereunto, fome of 
which are the flopping of the menftrua, or their 
overflowing ; as alfo the flux of the womb with the 
falling out thereof, and the inflammation, windinefs, 
heat and drinefs thereof; for each of which we pre- 
{cribe cures. But to bea little more particular. 
If a man or woman, in whom the inftruments of 
- generation appear no way defective, would know in 
which fide the caufe of barrennefs Jies, let them fteep 
a handful of ‘corn in the man’s urine, and another 
handful in the woman’s, the Space of 24 hours; then 
“take it out and fet the man’s by irfelf, and the wo- 
man’s by itfelf in a fower pot, or fomethiog elfe where 
you may keep them dry; then water the man’s every 
morping with his own urine, and the woman’s with 
hers; and that which grows not at all, denotes the per- 
fon tobe naturally barren. Nor let any defpife this 
| oe Bae TE a _ trial; 
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trial ; for feeing phyficians will by urine undertake to 
tell a perfon of his or her difeafes, why thould not 
urine alfo fhew whether a perfon be fruitful or no? 
But if in aman the inftrument of generation is not per- 
fect, it will be obvious to the fight; and if the yard 
be fo feeble that it will not admit of ereCtion, it can 
never convey the feed into the womb; nor can there 
be in fuch a cafe any conception. But this is plain and 
eafily difcern’d, that man that finds himfelf debilitated, 
ought not to marry; or if he does, he muft be con- 
tented if he finds his wife feeking for that fatisfaClion 
which he is incapable of giving. ’Tis true, for a 
woman to fupply her hufbands defeéts, is contrary 
both to honour and virtue; but where a woman doth 
break thefe bounds, on fuch occafions the fault will be 
in a great meafure at the hufband’s door, tho’ other~ 
wife the cannot ibe held innocent. 

The cafe can’t be fo bad with the woman, tho’ fhe 
be barren, but that ber hufband may ufe her, unlefs 
fhe be impenetrable, which (tho’ it fome time does) 
yet but very rarely happen; and therefore the man is 
more inexcufable if he tranfgreis. 

Befides what I have already mention’d, figns of. 


. barrennefs in women are; if fhe be of an over hot 


conftitution, of a dry body, fubjeét to anger, hath 
black hair, a quick pulfe, her purgations flow but 
little, and that with pain, and yet has a violent defire 


_ to coition; but if the be of a cold conftitution, they 
“are the figns contrary to thofe recited. If barrennefs 


be caus’d through an evil quality in the womb, it may 
be known by making a fuffumigation of red ftorax, 
myrrh, caflia wood, nurmeg, cinnamon, and letting 
her receive the fume of it into her womb, covering 
her very clofe; and if the odour fo received, paffeth 
through the body up into the mouth and noftrils of 


herfelf theis fruitful ; but iffhe feclnot thefumeinher _ 
—manth_ _ 
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mouth and nofe, it denotes barrennefs one of thefe ways, 
viz. that the feed is either thro’ cold extinguifh’d, or 
thro’ heat diffipated. And if a woman be fufpetted to 
be unfruitful ; caft natural brimftone, fuch as is digg’d 
out of. the mine, into her urine, and if worms breed 
therein fhe is fruitful. But this fhall fuffice to be faid 
of the caufes and figns of barrennefs;. it is now high 
time to the cure. 

In the cure of barrennefs; refpect “ 
muft be had to the caufe; which See the cure of 
muift be firft removed and then the : 
womb ftrengthened, and the {pirits of the feed enli- 
liven’d by corroborating applications. 

If barrennefs proceeds from over much heat, let 
her ule inwardly fuccory, endive, violets, waterlilies, 
forrel and lettuce, with fyrups and conferves made 
thereof ; thus, 

Take conferve of burrage, violets, fuccory, water- 
lilies, of each one ounce; half an ounce of conferve of 
rofes, diamargariton frigid, diatrion, fantalon, of each 
half a dram; with fyrup of violets, or juice of citron, 
make aa eleétuary. 

Let her alfo take of endive, water-liles, burrage- 
flowers, of each a handful; rhubarb, mirobalans,. of 
each 3 drams; with water make a decoction ; add to 
tothe ftraining, the fyrup or laxative violets, 1 ounce, 
fyrup of caflia half an ounce; manna 3 drams, make 


-allunto a potion, ‘Take of the fyrup of mugwort 


one ounce, fyrup of maiden hair two ounces, Pulv 
elect, trionfant, m made ail up into a juice. Apply to 
the reins and privities, fomentations of the juice of let- 


tuce, violets, rofe, mallows, vine leaves and night 


Mhade; let her, alfo anoint her fecret parts with the 
_ cooling ointment of galls. Baths are good for her to 


' fit in. » Let the air be clear, her garments thin, ber 
_ food lettuce, endive, fuccory, and barley ; but let her 
i havevgrit’: 
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have no hot meats, nor ftrong wine, except it be wa- 
terifh and thin. Reft is good for her both in body 
and mind; fhe mutt ufe but little copulation, but may 

fleep as much as fhe will. 
if barrennefs be occafioned by the predominancy of 
cold, extinguifhing the power of the feed, which may 
be known by her defiring venery, and receiving no 
pleafure in the act of copulation, even while the man 


~ is {pending his feed; her terms are plegmatick, thick, 


and flimy, and flowing not rightly. “In this cafe let 
her take fyrup of calamint, mugwort, betony, of each 
an ounce; water of pennyroyal, »feverfew, hyfop, 
fage, of each two ounces, and make a julep. Alfo 


Jet her take every morning two fpoonfuls of cinna- 


mon water, with one fcruple of mithridate. Alfo let 
her take oil of annifeed, one feruple and a half; jaf- 
mini, dialcam, both diafcimo, diagalang, of each 
one dram; fugar four ounces, with water of cinna- 
mon make lozenges; and take of them a dram and 
half twice a day, two hours before meals. Let her 
allo faften cupping glaffes to her hips-and belly; and 


~ Jet her take ftorax alamita one ounce; muftick, cloves, 


cinnamon, nutmeg, lignum; aloes, frankincenfs, of 


veach half an ounce; mufk ten grains, ambergreafe, 


half a feruple, with rofe-water make a confection; 
divide it into four parts; of one part make a pomum 
odoratum to fell to, if fhe be not hyfterical; of 
the fecond make a mafs of pills, and let her take 
three every night; of thé third make a peflary, and 
putit up; and of the fourth make a fuffumigation of 
the womb. 

If barrennefs arife from the faculties of the womb 
being weakened; and the Jife of the feed fuffocated 
by over much humidity flowing on thofe parts, let 
her take of betony, marjoram, mugwort, penny- 


_ royal, balm, of each one handful; root of afarum, 


~ fennel, 
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fennel, elecampane, of each two drams, with fugar 
and water a fufficient quantity, of each make a fyrup, 
and take three ounces every other morning. Then 
purge with thefe pills following, take of ‘pil. extid. 
two {eruples; diagridon two grains, Specie de caftore, 


one fcruple; make them up into nine pills with'fyrup 


of mugwort. Alfo take fpec. diagemmae, diamofci, 
diambre, of each one dram; cinnamon, one dram and 
a half; mace, cloves, nutmegs, of each half a dram; 
fugar fix ounces; with water of feverfew make lo- 
zenges, to be taken every morning. Likewife let her 
take of the decoction of farfaparilla and virga anred, 
with a good quantity of fage, which is an herb of 
_ that virtue, that Cornelius Agrippa honoured it with 

the title of facra herba, a holy herb; antl Ledenacus 
in his hiftory of plants, reports, That after a depos 
pulated country, the women drank of. fage in order 
to multiply the fafter ; let her alfo anoint her. genitals 


with the oil of annifeed and:fpikenard. Trechifks to © 


fmother the womb, are alfo very good. To make 
which, Jet her take mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, ftorax, 
amber, of each one dram; cloves, labdani, of each 
half a dram; turpentine afufficient quantity. Laftly, 
Take the roots of valerian: and elecampane, of each 
one:pound; of galingal three ounces ; origan, laven- 
der, marjoram,-betony, mugwort, bay-leaves, clamint ; 
of each three handfuls; with water make an infufion; 
ja. which’ let her fit after the hath had her courfes, 
But to proceed : P 

If barrennefs be canfed by the drynefs of the 
womb: .confuming the matter of the feed, let her 
take every day, almond milk, and goats milk, ex- 
tracted with honey. Eat often of the root fatyrion 


condited, and of the ele€tuary of diafatyrion. . Let . 


her alfo take three weather heads, and‘ boil them 


in Gix'pints of {pring water, till the fief comes from 
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the bones; then take of melliat, violets, cammomile, 
the roots of mercury, of each one pound ; let all 
thefe be docotted in the aforefaid broth, and let the 
woman fit in the decogtion up to the navel. Alfo 
take of deer’s fuet half an ounce, ‘cow’s marrow, fly- 
racis liquidae, of each a‘dram, oil of fweet almonds 
two ounces; with filk or cotton make a peffary, and 
make injections only of frefh butter and oil of {weet 
almonds. 

It fometimes happens that barrennefs is caufed by 
remiffnefs in the manner of the a of coition, and 
though there be no impediment on either fide, yet 
if both fexes meet not in that aét with equal vigour, 
no conception follows: for many times the man is 
too quick for the woman, or rather the woman 
too flow for the man; and therefore the opinion of 
the ancients is, That the woman contributes fved to 
the formation of the child as well as the man, and are of 
opinion that there ought to be joint emiffion’ both 
of the man and woman at the fame inftant; which 
adminiftrating to both a very great delight, perfects 
the work of conception. But if in this cafe the 
woman be flack, the man fhould follow the advice 
given in Chap. iii. Se&t. 2. where both fexes are 
fhewen how to manage themfelves in the act of 
coition, that fo by flirring up in the woman a defire 
to venery, fhe may meet bis embraces with the greateft 
ardour. Bat if this fhould prove ineffectual, let her, 
before the act of coition, foment the privities with 
the decotction of betony, fage, hyfop and calymint, 
and anoint the mouth of the neck of the womb with 
mufk and civet; and the caufe of barrennefs will 
be removed, let the womb be corroborated by the fol- 
lowing applications. 

Take of the bay-berries, maftic, nutmeg, frank- 
incenfe, cyprefs nuts, labbani, of each one dram; 
rah Syracis 
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Syracis liquide two fcruples, cloves half a fcruple ; 
ambergreafe ‘two grains, mufk fix grains, then with 
oil of fpikenard make a peffary. Alfo take red rofes, 
with frankincenfe, lapidis aematitis of each half aa 
ounce, Sanguis draconis, fine bole, maftic, of each 
two drams: nutmeg, cloves, of each one dram, {pike- 
nard half a fcruple, and with oil of worm-wood make 
a plaifter for the lower part of the belly. And let her 
eat of the Eringo roots condited, and make and injec- 
tion of the juice of the roots of fatyrion. And then 
let her ufe copulation foon after the menfes are ceafed, 
conception being then moft apt to follow; for thea 
the womb is thirfty and dry, being aptef{t both to draw 
the feed and to retain it, by the rougbnets of the in- 
ward fuperficies, and let her take great care to avoid 
excefg of all things. And to lay afide ail paffions of 
the mind, fhunning ftudy and care, as things ene- 
Mies to conception, or if a woman conceive under fuch 
circumftances, how. wife and prudent foever the 
parents are, the children at the beft will be but fool- 
ith; becaufe the animal faculties of the parents, viz. 
the underftanding and judgment, from whence the 
children derive their reafon, are confufed thro’ the 
multitude of cares and cogitations ; of which we: fee 
divers examples in learned men, who after great ftudy 
and care, having performed their conjugal rites with 
their wives, have often begot children, which have 
indeed been the fruits of their bodies, but not the ifue 
of their brains. But thus much hall fuffice for the 
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Which to both fexes clearly doth relate 
How nature fometimes doth debilitate ; 
And likewife fhews, how thofe who love to pry 
Into the caufe of things may foon efpy 
On which fide infufficiency doth lie; 
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And ’tis a maxim ’mong phyficians known, 
The cure’s half wrought when once the caufe is 
fhown, : 
Here the fair fex thofe remedies may fee, 
Which will, if barren, make them fruitful be. 
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How child-bearing women ought to govern them- 
Jelves during the time of their pregnancy. . 


Have already fhewn how a young woman ought 
~ to order herfelf, and what fhe ought to do, 
prefently after conception, in or- 
der to prevent mifcarriage; and 
therefore fhall fay no more as to 
that; my defign in this Chapter, is to fhew how fhe 


S. 1. OF Air, diet, 
exercife, &c. 


ought to govern herfelf during the whole time of the ~ 


pregnancy. | 
' . Firft then, let a woman that is with child (if the 
can) choofe a temperate air, not infected with fogs, 
and for that reafon not near any marfhy grounds, 
rivers, lakes, or ponds; but this by fome cannot be 
avoided, their habitation falling out to be in fuch:pla- 
ces; but thofe who can live where they pleafe, ought 
to avoid fuch places, and fo they fhould likewife 
the going abroad in too hot or too cold weather ; as 
alfo when the fouth wind blows hard, for that often 
proves hurtful to women with child; and fometimes 
caufes abortion. Nor is the north wind much lefs 
hurtful, or lefs to be avoided, as caufing rheums, 
coughs, and catarrhs, which opening the body, often 
caufe mifcarriages. 

Secondly, She ought to be very cautious in the 
matter of her diet, choofing only thofe meats that 
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create wholefome nourifhment, and fuch as are mo. 
derately dry; and let her take care to prevent and 
avoid immoderate fafting, for that will weaken the 
infant, and render it of a fickly conftitution, and 
fometimes caufe abortion. And as all thefe cxcefles 
are to be avoided, fo fhe muft take care not only of 
avoiding immoderate fafting but immoderate eating 
too, which will.not only be apt to ftuff up the child, 
but to fwell it up to that degree, that it will endanger © 
the life of itfelf and the mother in its birth. Let it 
fuffice that in general, fhe avoids all meats which are 
too hot or too cold and moift ; fuch as fallads, f{pices, 
and hot meats, which often caufe the child to be born ~ 
before its time, and fometimes without nails, which 
forefhews a fhort life. And therefore in this cafe the 

“moft wholefome meats are pigeons, partridges, phea- 
fants, larks, veil, mutton, or any meat that yields a 
. good juice, and contributes kindly nourifhment ; as 
alfo fuch fruits as are {weet and of eafy digeftion, as 
cherries, pears, damfons, and the like. But let her 
avoid, as pernicious, all fuch things as caufe and 
create wind. 

Care ought alfo to be taken with refpect to her 
exercife, which ought to be moderate; for violent 
motion, either in walking or working, is hartful and 
difturbing to the womb; efpecially. riding upon the 
ftones in a coach, cr any other uneven place; and in 
like manner fhould all extraordinary founds end noifes 
be avoided, efpecially the ring of the bells, and the 
difcharping of great guns, neither ought fhe to pive 

way to either immoderate laughing or weeping or to 
anger, or any other paffion, for that may be prejudi- 
cial to her. 

Tho’ the a&t of coition is that without which con- 


_ ception cannot be, yet the immoderate ufe of ts : 
- hinders the chief end for which it was defign’d ; 
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the firft four months after concep- 
ie AES OV Gt tion fhe ought not to lie with 
during pregnancy. ber hufband, at leaft f{paringly, 
left by fhaking the womb in that 
action, the courfes would again be forced down. In 
the 6th and 8th month fhe ought alfo to abftain: but 
in the sth, 7th and ‘oth, it may freely be permitted 
by reafon it opens the pafflage, and facilitates the 
birth; to contribute the better towards which, the 
woman fhould be careful to keep her body folyable, 
fyrups and other opening things being very helpful 
to mature in thofe operations. Let her before the 
grows too big, lay afide her bufk, and not lace too 
clofe, left the child be thereby hinder’d from coming 
to its full growth. : 

To prevent the diforder that may happen to her 
breafts by too much blood, which will caufe curdled 
. milk, let her wear a necklace of gold about her neck, 
or rather a {mall ingot of fteel between her breatts, 
fomenting them a quartey of an hour every morning 
with water diftill’d from ground ivy, periwinkle, and 
fage being blood warm. 

When her belly is fwelling and the motion is great, 
which will be about the fourth month, fhe may 
fwathe it with afwath band, anointed with pomatum, 
or any other thing of that kind to keep it fmooth and 
free from wrinkles, for which end it will be beft to. 
take of the gan] of a kid, and of a fow, of each three 
ounces; capon greafe, and goofe greate, of each one 
ounce and an half, and having melted them all together, 
put thereto a quarter of a pint of water ; after which 
{train them thro’ a linen cloth into fair water, cafting 
it to and fro therein till it be white; at which time 
add to it of the marrow of a red deer one ounce, and 
jay in the red rofe water twelve hours, after the 
expiration: 


Se iy, 
expiration of which you may ufe it, anointing all the 
{wathe and belly. 

But if thele ingredients are not eafy to be had you 
may make ufe of the following liniment, which will 
do almoft as well as the other; take of mutton fuet, 


that which grows about the kidneys is beft, and of 


hogs-greafe, of each two ounces, whale-oil one ounce, 
and oil of fweet almonds the fame quantity; wath 
them well, after they are melted together in the water 
of germander, or new white wine: anoint the belly 
and fwathe therewith. Thofe that care not to anoint 
their bellies, may make ufe of the following bathe, 
or decoétion ; take all forts of mailows, and of mo- 
therwort, of each two handfuls; white-lilly roots, 
three ounces; melilot and cammomile, of cach two 
handfuls ; lime feed, quince-feed, and fenugreek-f{eed, 
three ounces, \beil them well in {pring water, and 
bathe therewith, «Ifthe woman.after her quickening, 
finds but little motion of the.infant in her womb, let 
her make a quilt inthe manner following, and bind 
it upon the navel, and it will much firengthen the 
infant. Take the powder of rofes, red coral and 
gilliflowers of each two ounces s#maftick a dram, an- 
gelica feed two.drams, ambergreafe two grains, which 
put in a linen bag, fpread them abroad and quilt 
it, that they may bein évéry part of it, placing it 
npon. the navel, and it willihave the defired effect. 
Thefe things are fufficient to obferve during the time 
of their pregnancy, fo that neither child nor mother 
may mifcarry, but be brought to the birth in the 
appointed time. dt remains now, that when the ape 
poited time is come, the good woman that is tu be 
_ deliver’d, and the midwife that is to deliver her, be 
~ inftruG@ed in their duties ; but that (hall be the bufi- 
nefs of the next chapter, 
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CHAP. VL 


Directions for midwives how to affift women in 
the time of their labsur ; and how child-bear- 
ing women foould be order’d in time of their 
lying i Zit. 


HE office of a midwife is 


echt demas A not to be undertaken by 
lied, any without due confideration, 


firft, whether they are fufliciently 
gualified for it; or elfe they make themfelves guilty 
of the death of all thofe that fhall mifcarry under their 
hands for want of ability to perform their office: and 
tho’ they may efcape with impunity before men, they 
will affuredly be call’d'to account for it before a high- 
er tribnoal. And therefore a midwife fhould take 
care to fit herfelf for that employment with the know- 
ledge of things neceffary for the faithful difcharge 
thereof; and that I’ may contribute thereto, is one 
principal end of this book. In order to which, 1 fi: ft 
briefly fhew how a midwife ought to be qualified. 

A> midwife ought to be of a middle age,’ neither 
too old nor too young, ‘and ofa pood habit of body, 
not fubjeét to difeafes, fears or fudden frights; nor 
are the qualifications affign’d to a good furgeon im- 
proper for a midwife, viz. a lady’s hand, a hawk’s 
eye, and a lion’s heart: to which may be added, acti- 
vity of body, and a convenient ftrength, with caution 
and deligence, not fubjeét to drowfinefs, nor apt to - 
be impatient, She ought alfo to be fober, affable, 
courteous, and chafte, not covetous, nor fubjeét to 
paffion, and her temper cheerful and pleafant, that 
fhe may the better comfort her patients in their for- 
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rows; nor mutt the be over hafty, tho’ her bufinefs 
may perhaps require her in another place; but above 
al] fhe ought to be qualified with: the fear of God 
which is the principal thing in every {tate and condition, 
and will furnifm her on all occafions both with 
knowledge and difcretion. But I now proceed to more 
particular direétions. 

When the time of birth draws 5 | Wy at auftbe 
near and the good woman - finds gone when the wo- 
her travelling pains begin ‘to come man’s time of labour 
upon her, Jet her fend fora midwife ** come 
in time, better too foon than too Jate, and get: thofe 
things ready which are proper upon fuch occafions ; 
when the midwife is come, Jet the firft thing fhe does 
be'to find whether the true time of the birth be come: 
the want of obferving this, hath fpoiled many a child, 
and endangered the life of the mother, or at leaft 
put her to twice as much pain as needed ; for untkil- 
ful midwives, not minding this, have given things 
to force down the child, and thereby difturb’d the 
natural-courfe of her labours; whereas nature works ° 
beft in her ‘own time and way. I do confefs it is 
fomewhat difficult to know-the true time of fome 
women’s labour: they begin troubled with pains fo 
long before their true labour comes; infome, weeks 
before; the realon of which is the heat of the reins, 
which is manifeft by the {welling of the legs. And 
therefore when women with child find their legs to 
fwell much, they. may be affured their reins are too 
hot: Wherefore ‘my advice to fuch women is, to 
cool their reins before the time of their labour : which 
may be effectually done by anointing the reins of their 
back with the oi! of poppies and violets, or water 
lilies, and thus they may avoid that hard labour which 
they ufually undergo whofe reins are hot ; which that 
_ they may the better prevent, let me recommend to 


you. 


uf 


thee, 

you the decoction. of plantane leaves and: roots, 
which is thus made: make:a ftrong decoction: of 
them in water, and then having ftrain’d and clarify’d 
it with the white of an egg, boil it into a fyrup with 
its weight of fugar, and kecp it for ufe. But fince it 
is fo neceflary for midwives to know the true time of 
a woman’s labour, the following fection will rightly 

inform them. 
When women draw) near the 
Cia e Signs by time of their reckoning’ efpecially 
ofa woman's lakous With the firft child, and perceive 
may be known. apy extraordinary pain in their 
belly, they immediately fend for 
their midwife, as taking it for labour, tho’, perhaps 
thofe pains, which are fo often miftaken for labour, 
are only caus’d by the cholick, and proceed from 
wind; which .pains, tho’ they come and go, grip- 
ing the whole belly, yet are without any forcing 
downward into the womb, as is done by thofe who 
go before labour. But thefe cholick pains may be 
removed by warm cloths Jaid upon the belly, and the 
application of aclyfter or two, by. which thefe pains 
that precede a true labour, are rather furthered thad 
hindered. © There are alfo other pains incident to 
women in that condition, from the flux of their belly, 
which are eafily known by the frequent ftools that 
follow them. 
But to fpeak more direlly tothe matter 5 the figns 
of labour fome few days before, are, that the woman’s 
belly which before Jay high, finks down, and hinders 
her from walking fo eafily as fhe ufed to do; alfo there 
flows from the womb flimy humours, which nature 
has appointed to moiften and make fmooth the pat-_ 
fage that its inward orifice may be the more eafily 
dilated when there is occafion; which beginning to 
Open at that time, fuffers that flime to flow away, 
which _ 


* 
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which proceeds from the glandules called Proftate. 
Thefe are figns preceding labour. 

But when fhe is prefently fallen into labour, the 
figns are great pains about the region of the reins 
and loins, which coming and retreating by intervals, 
anfwer in the bottom of the belly, by congruous 
throws: and fometimes the face is red and enflamed, 
the blood being much heated by the endeavours a 
woman makes to bing forth the child; and likewife 
becaufe during the ftrong throws her perfpiration is 
intercepted, which caufes the blood to have recourfe 
to her face; her privy parts are alfo {well’d by the 
infant’s head lying in the birth which by often thruft- 
ing, caufes thofe parts to diftend outwards. She 
is likewife much fubjeét to vomiting, which is alfo a 
fign of good labour, and fpeedy delivery, though - 
by ignorant women thought otherwile; for good 
pains are thereby excited and redoubled: which ‘vo- 
miting, is occafioned by the fympathy there is be- 
tween the womb and the ftomach. Alfo when the 
birth is near, moft women are troubled with the 
trembling of the thighs and legs; not with cold, like 
the beginning of an ague fit, but with the heat of the 
whole body; though this indeed does not happen 
always. Alfo if the humours which then flow from 


“the womb, are difcoloured with blood (which is 


what the midwives calls fhows) it isan infallible mark 
the birth is near; and if then the midwife puts 
her finger up the neck of the womb, fhe will find 
the inner orifice dilated; at the opening of which, 
the membrances of the infant containing the waters 
prefent themfelves, and are ftrongly forced down- 
wards with each pain fometimes to refift the finger, 


_ and then again to prefs forwards, being more or lefs 


hard and extended, according as the pains are ftrong 


- or weak. Thefe membrances with the water ia them) 
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when they are before the head of the child, which the 
midwives call the gathering of the water; refemble, 
to the touch of the finger, thefe eggs which-have yet 
no fhell but are covered with a fimple- membrane. 
After this, pains {till redoubling, the membrances are 
broken by the impreffion of the waters, which pre- 
fently flow. away, the head is felt naked, and the 
birth muft be very near; this being the moft certain 
fign that can be; for the amnion and allantois being 
broken (which contain, thofe waters) by the. prefling 
forward of the birth, the child is no, more able-to 
fubfift long in the womb afterwards, than.a naked man 
ina heap of fnow. Now thefe waters, if the child 
/ come prefently after them, facilitate the labour, by 


making the paflage flippery ; and therefore let no mid- 


wife ufe means to force away the water, for nature 
knows. beft when the true time of the, birth, is, and 
therefore retains the waters till that time: but if by 
accident the water breaks away too long before the 
birth, then fuch things as will haften it may be.fafely 
admioiftred ; and what is to be done in that cafe I 
fhall fhew in another fection by and by. _ 
When, by the foregoing figns 
oes 4. What to be concurring, the midwife is. fatis- 
one at the time of bad Pas ‘e 
thisody. » fied that it is the true: time.of her 
labour, fhe. muft take care, to get 
all things ready that are neceflary, to comfort the: tra- 
velling woman in that time; and the better to that, 
let her fee that the be not ftraight lac’d. She may 
alfo give her a pretty ftrong glyfter, if the finds there 
be occafion for it; but with this provifo,. that it be 
done at the beginning, and before the child be too 
forward; for otherwife it willbe difficult for her. to 
receive it; the advantage of which, glyfter is, that the 
guts thereby will-be excited to difcharge itfelf of ‘its 
excrements, and the rectum being emptied, there will 
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be more {pace for the dilating of the paffage; likewife 
to caufe the pains to bear more downward through 
the endeavours. fhe makes; other neceffary things tor 
her labour will put in order, both for the mother and 
the child. ee . Bs ds 

As to the manner of the delivery, various midwives 
ufe different ways; fome are delivered fitting on a 
midwife’s ftool; but, for my part, I think that a pal- 
let bed girded, and plac'd near the fire, that the 


~ good woman may come on each fide, that fhe may 


more readily be affifted, is much the better way. 

And if the labouring woman abounds with blood, 
it may not be improper to let her bleed a little, for 
by that means fhe will both breathe the better, and 
have her breath more at liberty; and likewiie more | 
ftrength to bear down her pain. And this may be - 
done without danger, becaufe the child being now 
ready tobe born, needs not the mother’s blood for 
its nourifhment any longer. And not only fo, but 
this evacuation does maay times prevent her. having a 
fever after delivery. Likewife, if her ftrength wiil 
permit, let her walk up and down her chamber; and - 
the better to enable her thereto, let her prudently 
confider, and take fome good ftrengthening things, 
fuch as new laid eggs, jelly-broth, or fome fpoonfuls 
of burnt wine; and encourage ber to hold off her 
pains, bearing them down when they take her all that 


_ fhe can. And let the midwife often touch the inward 


orifice with her finger, that fhe may the better know 


‘ whether the waters are ready to break, and whether 


ps be dilated. 
ae : G 


the birth will follow foon after; for generally the 
birth follows in. two hours after the efflux of the wa-.. 
ter; and to help it afterwards, let her anoint the 
woman’s privities with emolieat oi], hog-greafe, and 
frefh butter; efpecially if fhe finds them too hard to 
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Let the: midwife alfo be near ‘the labouring womaa 
all the while, and diligently oblerve her geftures, 
pains and complaints, for by this fhe may guels pretty 
well how her labour goes forward; for when the 
changes her groans into cries, it is a great fign the 
birth is near; at which time her pains.are greater and 
more frequent. _ Let her alfo fometimes reft herfelf on 
her bed to renew her ftrength ; but not too long ata 


time; for to lic long at a time will retard her labour, 
and therefore it is better for her to walk about the — 


chamber as much as fhe can; which, that fhe may 
the better do, let the good woman fupport her under 
her arm if it-be neceffary; for by walking, the 
weight of the child caufes the inward orifice of the 
womb to dilate much fooner than it would do, if fhe 
Tay upon her bed: befides, her pains, when walking, 
will be ftronger and frequenter, and by confequence 
her labour will not.be near fo long. If the finds any 
fick qualms, let her not he difcouraged, and if the 
finds any motions to vomit, let her not reprefs them, 
but rather give way to them; for it will (however 
uneafy and irkfom they be for the prefent) be much 
for her benefit; becaufe they further the pains and 
provoke downward. 

S. 5. How to pro- In the 3d Seét. of this Chap. I 
voke the birth, and told you that fometime it happens 
caufe {peedy delivery. that the water breaks away too 
Jong before the birth, and that in fuch cufes thofe things 
that haften it, may be fafely adminiftred ; and I there 
promifed to let the midwife know what things ate 
moft effectual in fome cafes : And I now intend to make 
good my word. 

When the birth is long deferr’d, after the coming 


down of the waters, let her haften the birth by drink-’ 


ing of a good draught of wine; where dittany, red 


coral, juniper-berries, betony, penny-royal, and - 
. feverfew « 49 
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feverfew have been boiled ; or the juic2 of feverfew 
‘taken in its prime (which is in May) and claify’d, 
and fo boil’d up in a fyrup, and: twice tts weight of 
fugar, is very good upon ‘this occafion. And mug- 
wort ufed ia the fame manner worketh the fame 
effiét. And fo alfo does a dram of cinnamon in pow- 
der, given inwardly, or tanfey bruis’d, and applied 
to the privities. Likewife the ftone etities held to the 
privities, does in’ a’ very little draw forth the child, 
and the after-burthen; but care muft be taken to 
remove it prefently, -or’ elfe it will draw forth the 
womb and al], fo great is its magnetic virtue. Alfo 
a decoction of favoury made with white wine, and 
drank, gives a woman {peedy delivery ; alfo wild tanfey, 
or filver weed bruifed, and applied to the woman’s no- 
ftrils, is very good. Soalfo is date-flones beaten to 
powder, and half a dram of them taken in white 
wine; parfley is of excellent ‘ufe on this occafion ; for 
_ if you bruife it, and prefs out the juice, and then di 

a linen cloth in it, and put it up, being fo-dipped, 
into the mouth of the womb, it will prefently caufe 
the child’ to come away, tho’ it be dead, and will 
bring away the after-burthen alfo. The juice of par- 
. fley being of great virtue efpecially the ftone parfley, 
_ being drank by a woman with child, it clears not 
only the womb, but alfo the child in the womb of 
all grofs: humours. A feruple of Caftoreum in pow- 
-der in any convenient liquor is very good to be taken 
in fuch a cate ; and fo alfo is two or three drops of 
fpirit of caftoreum in convenient liquor. Eight or 
nine drops of the fpirit of myrrh, given in a con- 
venient liquor hath ‘the fame effect. Or give a 
woman’ in travel another woman’s milk to drink; it 
will caufe fpeedy delivery. Alfo the juice of leeks 


_ being drank swith warm water, hath a mighty ope- 


_ Fation, caufing {peedy delivery. Take piony {cedsy 
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beat them to powder, and mix the powder with oil; 
with which oil anoint the loins and ptivilics of the 
woman .with child, it gives her. deliverence very 
ipeedily, and with tefs pain than can be imagin’d. 
And this may be noted for a general rule, that all 
thofe things that move the terms, are good for mak- 
ing the delivery eafy. There are feveral other things 
efficacious in this cafes but 1 need not heap up medi- 
cines unneceflarily, thofe 1 have already nam’d being 
{ufficient. 
ee wee Having fhewn how the birth 
fhould be placd, in ™ay be facilitated, in cafe it come 
order to berdelivery; DOt foon after breaking away of 
with directions tothe the waters. I come now foon to 
midwife how to deli- fhew the manner of her delivery ; 
ver the labouring wo- , 
eat . when any of the forenam’d me- 
dicines have haften’d the birth, let 
the midwife place the woman in a proper potture for 
delivery, And. firft. let the woman be: conduéted to- 
the pallet-bed, plac’d ata convenient diftance. from 
the fire according to the feafon of the year, and let 
there be a quilt laid. upom the pallet bed ftead, which 


is better. than.a’ feather-bed, and Jet it have thereon © 
linen cloths in many folds, with fuch other things as- 


~ are neceffary, which may be chang’d according as the 
occafion. may, require it, tlrat {othe woman may not 
‘be incommoded with blood, waters and othcr filth; 
which is voided in labour. Then-let her lay the 
woman upon her back, having her head: a little rais’d 
by the help of a pillow, having the like help to 
fupport her reins and buttocks that her reins may lie 
high, for if fhe lie low fhe cannot well, be delivered. 
Then Jet her keep her knees.and thighs as far afun- 
der as fhe can, her legs being bow’d towards her 


buttocks, and let her feet be flaid upon a log, or.fome — 


other firm thing. And let two women hold her 
| ee ’ fiioulders, 
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fhoulders, that fhe may ftrain out the birth with her- 
felf as much as poffible, in like manner as when fhe 
goes to ftool: for by much ftraining, the diaphrag- 
ma, or midriff being ftrongly thruft downwards, 
neceflarily forces down the womb, and child in it. 
In the mean time, let the midwife encourage her all 
fhe can, and take care that fhe have no rings on her 
' hands’ when fhe anoints the parts: then with her 
finger let her gently dilate the inward orifice of the 
womb, and putting her fingers in the entry thereof, 
ftretch them one from another when her pains take’ 
her, by this means endeavouring to belp* forward the © 
child, and throfting by little and little the fides of 
the orifice towards the hinder part of the child’s 
head, anointing thofe parts alfo with’ freth butter, in 
cafe it be neceffary.. And when the head of the in- 
fant is fomewhat advanced in the intvard orifice, it 
- ts ufual among midwives to fay, it is ‘crowned; bes 
cauie it both girds and furrounds it like a crown ; but 
when it is gone fo far, and the extremity begins to 
appear without the privy parts, they then fay, the 
child is im the paflage ; and at this time the woman 
feels herielf as if it were feratched or pricked with 
pins, and is ready to think that the midwife hurts 
her; whereas, in truth, it‘is only occafioned by the 
violent diftention of thofe parts, which fometimes 
even fuffers a laceration through the bignefs of the 
child’s head which will now come very quickly, and 
. with her finger ends which fhe ought alfo to be fure 
to kéep pared, Jet her endeavour to thruft the crown: 
ing of the womb back over the head of the child. 
And as foon as it is advanced as far as the ears, or 
thereabouts, let her take hold’ of the two fides with 
her two hands and wait till the good pain comes, and 
then quickly draw forth the child, taking . care that 
the navel-ftring be not then entangled about the child's 
k G 3 neck, 
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neck or any other part, as fometimes it is, left there- 
by the after-burden be pulled with violence and 
perhaps the womb alfo, to which it is faftened, and 
fo either caufe her to flood or elfe break the ftring, 
both which are of bad confequence to the woman, 
and render her delivery the more difficult. Great 
care muft be taken that the head be not drawn forth 
{traight, but fhaking it a little from one fide to the 
other, that the fhoulders may the fooner and eafier 
take its place, immediately after it is paft; which 
mutt be done without lofing any time, left the head 
being paft, the child be ftopt there by the largenefs 
of the fhoulders, and fo be in daager of being fuf- 
- focated in the paflage, as it has fometimes happened, 
for want of care therein. But as foon as the head - 
is born, fhe may flide in her fingers under the arm- 
' pits, and the reft of the body will follow without 
difficulty. As foon as the midwife hath in this man- 
ner drawn forth the child, let her lay it on one fide, left 
the blood and water which follow immediately fhould 
do. it an injury, by running into its mouth and noile, 
as it would do if it lay on its back, and fo..endanger - 
the choaking of it. The child. being thus drawn 
forth, the next -thing requifite is to bring away the 
after-burthen; but before that, let the midwife be 
very careful to examine whether there be any more 
children in the womb; for fometimes a woman may 
have twins: of which the midwife may fatisfy herfelf, 
both by the continuance of the woman’s throws, and 
the bignefs of her belly. But this is not fo certain, as 
it is to. put her hand up the entry of the womb, and 
there feel whether another child is not prefenting to 
abe paffage: And if fo, fhe mufi have a care how fhe 
goes about the after-birth, till the woman be¢-deliver’d. 
"The firft firing muft be cut and tied with a thread 3 
or 4 eatin and the ead faften’d with a fring to the 
 -womtan’s | 
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woman’s thigh to prevent the inconvenience it may 
caufe by hanging between the thighs. . 

Until the after-burden is brought 
away, (which fometimes is more 5s. 7. Of the after- 
difficult to do than the child, and burden. © 
altogether as dangerous, if it be: 
not fpeedily done) the woman cannot properly be 
‘faid to be fafely delivered tho’ the child be born. 
And therefore how the midwife may do it fafely 
without prejudice to the woman, is the bufinefs of 
this fection. : , 

Therefore as foon as the child is born, before the 
midwife-either ties or cuts the navel-ftring, left the 
womb fhould clofe; let her, having taken the ftring, 
wind it once or twice about one cr two of the fin- 
gers of the left hand, joined together the better to 
hold it, with which the may only take fingle hold 
of it about the left, near the privities, drawing it 
likewile very gently, refting a while, with the 
fore-finger of the fame hand, extending and ftretch- 
ing along the ftrings towards the entry of the vas 
gina, always obferving for the more facility, to draw 
it from’ the fide to which the burthen leaft inclines, 
for in fo. doing, the reft will feparate the better. 
And extraordinary care muft be taken, that it be 
mot drawn forth with too much violence, left by 
breaking the {tring near the burthen, the midwife 
be obliged to put up the whole hand into. the womb 
to deliver the woman, and the had need to take care 
in this matter that fo the womb itfelf, to which 
‘fometimes this burden is faftened very ftrongly, be 
not drawn away with it, which has fometimes hap-- 
pened. It is therefore very neceffary to affift: na- 
ture with proper remedies, which are general, 
_ whatever has a magnetic virtue to bring away the 

Dirth, has the fame to bring away. the aftersbirth; _ 
ys | befides — 
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befides which, the midwife ought to confider that 
the good woman cannot but be much fpent by the 


fatigue fhe had already. undergone, in bringing forth 
_ the infant, and therefore fhculd be fure to take care’ 
to give her fomethivg: to comfort her. .To which: 
purpofe fome good jelly-broth, anda little wine with 
a toaft in it, and other comforting things will be 
neceffary. Sneezing’ being very conducive to bring 
away the after-birth, let her alfo take a little white 
helle-bore in powder, to caufe her tofneeze. Tanféy 
and the {tone zxtites, applied’as before directed, is very 


efficacious in this cafe. The fmoke of mary-gold 


flower received up by the woman’s privities: by a funs 
nel, will bring away the after-birth though the mid- 
wife has loft her hold. Or if- you: will boil mugwort 
in water till it be very foft, and then take it out, and 
apply it like a poultis to the navel of the woman in 
travel, it inftantly brings away both. the birth and 
the after-birth ; but as foonias they come forth, muft 
be inftantly taken away, left it fhould bring away the 
womb alfo, . cs f ; 
$.8Howtecutthe After the ‘birth and: after-birth 
child’s navel firing. are fafely brought away, the mid-- 
a =e wife ought to:take care to cut the 
- navel-ftring; and todo it with that care and’ pru- 
dence-that it ought, { fhall therefore inftruét the 
induftrious midwife alittle therein. As foon as the 
child is come into the world, Jet her -confider whe- 
ther it be weak or ftrong, and if it be»weak let»her 
gently put back part of the vital and natural blood 
in the body of the child by the navel, for that re- 
cruits.a weak child, the. vital and natural {piri 
being communicated by the mother to the child by 


fits navel-ftring. But if the child be ftrong, there . 


is no need of it. Only it will not be amifs to let the 
midwife know that male children that are ee. 
| ; ingly 
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ingly dead, may foon be brought to life again, if fhe 


‘Squeezes fix or feyen drops of blood out of that part of 
the navel-{tring which is cut off, and give it the child 
inwardly. 

As to the cutting. it ies or long, authors can 
fcarce agree about it, nor midwives, either;  fome 
prefcribing it to be cut at four fingers breadth, which 
is at the beft but an uncertain rule, unlefs all fingers 
were of one fize. ~ It is a received opinion, that 
the parts adapted to generation, are either contract. 
ed or dilated, according to the cutting of the navel- 
ftring, which is the reafon the midwives are gene- 
rally fo kind to their own fex, that they leave a lon- 
ger-part of the navel-ftring of a male than a female ; 
becanfe they woyld have the males well, provided 
for the encounters of Venus. And the reafon they 
give why they cut thofe of a female more fhort, 
is, . becaufe they , believe it, makes them modeft, 


and their privities narrower, which. make them more ~ 


acceptable to their hufbands. But whether. this be 
fo or not, (which ‘yet fome of the greateft fearchers 
into the fecrets of nature affirm for a truth) yet cer- 
tain it is that great care ought to be nfed about the 
method of cutting of the navel- ftring and efpecially 
that after it is cut, it-b¢inot fuffered to touch the 
ground, for if it be; the child will never be able to 
hold its water, butbe fubject all shis ‘life-time to a 
diabetes, as experience ‘has. oftea -confirmed :, but 
as to the manner of cutting the navel-ftring, let the 
midwife take a brown thread, three or four times 
double, of an ell long, or thereabouts tied with a 


- final knot at each of the ends, to prevent their in- 


tangling; and with this thread .fo accommodated, 
{which the midwife ought to have in readinefs be- 
fore the ‘woman’s labour, as alfo.a good pair of 
ifn, that fo no time may be loft) let her tie the 
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firing withia an inch’ of the belly, with a double 
knot and turning about the ends ofthe thread let 


-her-tie two more on the other fide of the ftring; - 


reiterating it again, if it be neceflary, then let her cat 
off the navel {tring another inch below the ligature, 
towards the after-birth; fo that there only remains 
but two inches of ‘the firing: in the mid{t' of whiclt 
_will'be the knot we {peak of; which muft be ftraight 
knit as not to fuffer a drop of blood tofqueeze out of 
the veffels,; but yet care muft be taken not to knit it 
fo ftraight as to cut it in two ; and therefore the thread 
mutt be pretty thick, and pretty {traight knit, it be- 
ing better too ftraight than too loofe,: fome children 
having miferably loft their, lives; before it hath beer 
difcovered, that the navel-ftring was not well tied: 
Therefore, great care muft be taken that no blood 
iqueeze thro’, for if there do, new knots muft be made 
with the reft of the {tring. You need not fear to 
bind the navel-ftring very hard, Becaufé it is: void 
of fenfe; and that part of it which you leave on, falls 
off of its own accord’ ina: very’: few days, ordinarily 
fix or feven, and fometimes in’ lefs time; but’ ’tis 


very rare that it tarries longer. then the eighth or ninth: 


Ways 


As foon: as: the navel ftring is’ cut: off, apply a 


little linen-cloth to:the place, to the end; to keep 
it warm, eft the colt ‘enter into’ the body of the 
child, which it will unavoidably do; in cafe it be-not 
hard enough; and if the linen-cloth you apply to 
it be dipt in oil of rofes; it will be the better; then 
having put another fmall rag three or four times 
double upon the belly of the child, about the navel, 


let the {tring be fo wrapped: upon it, that it may not_ 


touch the naked ‘belly. Upon the top of all, put 
another {mall bolfter,, and then fwathe it with a 
linen fwathe, four eee broad, to keep it fteady, 


left 
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te by rolling too “much or being sci iay ftirred 
from fide to fide, it comes to fall off; before the 
navel-ftring, which you left remaining, is fallen off. 
Iris the ufual cuftom of midwives to put a piece of 
~ burning rag to it; butd would advife them to puta 
forall quantity. of bole-armoniac, becaufe of its dry- 
ing quality. But this much may fuffice as to cutting 
the navel-ftring and. delivery of a woman in labour, 
where’ the Jabour is.unnatural, and no ill accident 
happens. But fometimes it fails out, that the labour ‘is 
not only hard and difficult, but.unnatural alfo, in which 
the midwife muft take other meafures: and what isto 
be done in fuch .cafes, fhall be the fubject of the tol- — 
lowing hopin ‘ 


fe HAP. Vil. 


What unnatural labour is, and whence it pre 
ceeds, and what the midwife il to doin 


7 ee cafes. 


.T isan old approved axiom in the fchool that 
he who diftinguifhes well, argues well; and this 
rule holds good in our prefent 
fabje& of unnatural labour.. It s, 1. What unna-— 
will be neceflary, for the infor- tural labour is. 
- mation of the midwife, to ac-' 

quaint the reader, that there are three forts of 
bad labours, all painful and difficult, but not all pro- 
aie unnatural, whicl: therefore. I fhall thus diftin- 
gui 

The firft may properly be ftiled hard labour, and 
it is that wherein the mother and ehild do fuffer very 
much by extreme pain. 

The 


fe ee, 
The fecorid may well enough be ftiled difficult hard 
labour, which is thus differenc’d from the former, 


that befides thefe extreme pains, it is generally attend-. 


ed with fome unhappy accident, which by retarding 
the birth, makes it very difficult. | Now neither of 
thefe, tho’ hard and difficult can be called unnatural : 
for women to bring forth children i in pain and forrow, 
is natural. 

It is therefore the third fort of labour which J 
call unnatural; and that is when the child effays to 
come into the world in a contrary pofition to that 
which nature has ordain’d. To explain this, the 


reader muft know that there is but one right aid © 


natural way of pofture, in which children come to the 
birth ; and that is, when the head comes firft, -and 
the body follows after it in a ftraight line. If inftead 
of this the child comes with its feet foremoft, or with 
the fide acrofs, it is quite contrary to nature, or to 
{peak more plainly unnatural. 

Having thus fhewed the feveral forts of hard labour, 
and diftinguifh’d thofe that are hard and difficult from 


that which is natural, it remains I fhew from whence 


fuch labours proceed. 
The firft anfwer to the quei- 
S. 2. Whence hard, ,: : f 
difficult and unnatural “08 that fome put, _ why aes 
labour proceeds. men bring forth their children 


with fo much pain? Is, that it is — 


the effect of the curfe prononne’d againit woman 
for her finning, it was pronounc’d as a curfe againit 
her: That in forrow fhe fhould bring forth her chil 
dren. 

But the natural and phyfical reafon hereof is, That 
the fenfe of feeling being diftributed to the whole 
body by the nerves; and the mouth of the womb 
being fo ftraight, that it muft of neceflity be dilated 
atthe time of her delivery; the dilating thereof 
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ftretcheth the nerves, and from thence comes the pain: 
and therefore the reafon why fome women have more 
pain in their labour than others, proceeds from their 
having the mouth of the matrix more full of nerves 
than others. 

Hard and difficult labour may proceed either from 
the mother or child, or from both; it may proceed 


from the mother, by reafon of a general indifpofi- - 


tion of her body; or from the indilpofition of tome 
particular part only, and that principally of the 
womb, which may be affected with fuch weaknefs; 
as renders her ‘unable to expel her burden, . It may 
be alfo. becaufe fhe is too young, or it may be, too 


old, and fo may have the paffages too ftraight ; and 


then, if it be her firft child, the parts may be too 
dry and hard, and cannot eafily be dilated. The 
cholic does. alfo caufe labour to be hard and diffi. 
-eult, becaufeit hinders the true pains which: fhould 


’ 


accelerate it. By which means, or which reafon ra+ 


ther, all great and acute pain renders a woman’s a+ 
bour very difficult. As when the woman is taken 


with a violent fever, frequent convulfious, or a great ~ 


flooding, or any other viclent diftemper, efpecially 
when.the membranes are thick, and the orifice ig 
too (trait, or the neck of the womb noe fufliciently 
open’d.. | : 

Hard labour may alfo proceed from the child, and 
this is, either when it happens to {tick to a mole, or 
is fo weak it cannot break the membrane; alfo when 
it is too big, either all over, or in its head or when 
it proves monftrous, or, comes into the birth in an 
unnatural pofture, Sometimes it proceeds from the 
ignorance of the midwife, who may hinder nature in 
her work. | 4 
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In cafe the midwife finds a’ 

S. 3. How the mid- woman in difficult labour, the 
Batre de deen mak endeavour to know the par- 
ofa woman, in cafe ticular obflruction or caufe there- 
of hard labour, and of, that fo fhe may apply a fuita- 
great extremity. ble remédy. When hard labour 

. is caus’d by a woman’s being too 
young and too ftrait, the paflages muft be anointed 
with oil, hog’s lard, or frefh butter, to relax and 
dilate them the eafier. But if a woman be in years, 
and has hard labour from her firft child, let her low- 
er part be anointed to molify the inward orifice, which 
in fuch a cafe (being more hard and callous) does 
not eafily yield to the diftention of labour. And 
indeed this is the true caufe why fuch women are 
- Jonger in labour, and why their children in their 
birth are more fubje& to bruifes than’ others. 
Thofe that are very lean, and have hard labour from 
that caufe, let them moiften their parts with oil and 
ointments, to make them fmooth and flippery, fo that 
the head: of the infant in the womb, may not be 
compreffed and bruis’d by the hardnefs of the mother’s 
bones in its paffage. But if the caufe be weaknefs, 
fhe ought to be ftrengthen’d, the better to enable 
her to fupport her pain. Since difficult labour pro- 
ceeds from divers caufes, the midwife muft make ufe 
of feveral remedies to women in hard difficult labour, 
which maft be adapted to the caufes from whence it 
proceeds. 

I need not tell the judicious midwife, that in cafe 
of extremity, when the labour is not only hard, 
but difficult and dangerous, a far greater care muft 
be had than at other times. In fuch cafes the fitua- 
tion of the womb muft be minded, and according- 
ly her pofture of lying muft be regulated; which 
will be beft to be crofs the bed, being held by yh 
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that are of a good ftrength to prevent her flipping 
down, or moving herfelf, during the time- of the 
operation. Them let her thighs be put afunder as 
far as may be, and held fo, while her legs are bent 
backwards towards her hips, her head leaning upon 
a bolfter, and the reins of her back fupported in the 
like manner; her rump and buttocks being lifted up; 
obferving to cover her ftomach, belly, and thighs with 
warm line, as well for decency’s fake as to keep them 
from the cold. 

The woman being in this pofture, let the mid- 
wife, or rather operator, put up her band, and try 
whether the neck of the womb be dilated, and then 
remove the contracted blood that obftructs the pid- 
fage of the birth; and having gently made way, let 

the operator tenderly move the child, having his hand - 
anointed with fweet butter, or an harmlefs poma~ 
tum, and if the waters are not come down,. they 
may be fet forth without any difficulty: and if the 
infant fhould attempt not to break forth with the 
head foremoft, or acrofs, he ought gently to turn it 
that he: may find the feet, which having done, let 
him draw forth one, and having faften’d it to a rib- 
bon, put-it up again, and find out the other, and 
-then bring them as clofe as may be; let the woman 
breathe a little while, affifting nature what fhe can 
by ftraining, in bringing forward the birth, that fo 
fhe may the more eafily draw it forth, and that the 
operator may do it better, and his hold may.be the 
furer; he muft faften or wrap a linen cloth about the 
child’s thighs, obferving to bring it into the world 
with its feet downward. 

But in cafe their be a flux of blood, let the ope- 
rator be well fatisfied whether the child or the fe- 
cundine come firit, for when fometimes the fecun- 
dine has come firft, the mouth of the womb has 
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been thereby {topped and the birth hindered, to the - 


hazard both of the woman and the child; therefore 


in this cafe the fecundine muft be removed by a {wift. 


turn, and the child fought for and drawn forth, as 
has been directed. 

lf upon enquiry it appears that the fecundine 
comes firft, let the woman be. deliver’d with all 
convenient fpeed, becaufe then a great flux of blood 
will follow; the veins being then opened. And 
“whether the fecundine advances forward» much or 
little; if the former, and the head of the child firt 
appears, it muft be directed to the neck of. the 


hs avomb, as in the cafe of natural births; but if there 


appears any difficulty in the delivery, the beft. way 
fs to fearch for the feet, and by them it may be put 
back with a gentle hand, and the child. taken out 
 firft; but if the fecundine advance, fo that’ it can 
not be put back, and the child follow it clofe, then 
the fecundine is to be taken forth with much care 
‘and as fwift as may be, and laid afide without :cut- 
ting the intrail that is faftened to them, for: by that 
you may be guided to the infant, which whether ‘it 
be alive or dead, muft be drawn fonthi by: the: feet: as 
foon as poffible; tho” this is not to be done but in cafes 
of great neceffity ; for the order of nature is for the 
fecundine to come laft. 

In delivering a woman of 2 dead 
_ 8. 4, Of the delivery, child, before any thing be attempt- 
el oe oats ed, the Operator onght firft to 
‘be very certain that the child is dead indeed which 
may be knuwn by the falling of the mother’s breafts, 
the coldaefs of her belly, the thicknefs of her urine, 
-which is attended with a ftinking fediment at bot- 
tom, and no motion to be perceived in the child; 
alfo, when fhe turns herfelf in her bed, > the child 


fways that ses like a lump of Jead, and her breath 
| {tinks 
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ftinks tho” not ufed to do fo. When by thefe 
and the like figns, the operator is come to a fettled 
judgment that the child is dead, let her apply her- 
felf to the faving of the mother, by giving her 
thofe things that are the moft powerful in the fav- 
ing nature in her operations; and which fhe has 
been before direfted to. But if through weaknefs 
the woman be not able to operate with nature, fo 
that a manual operation is abfolutely neceffary, let 
the operator carefully obferve the following direc- 
- tions, viz. If the child be found dead with its head 
foremoft, he muft take notice that the delivery will _ 
be the more difficult, becaufe it is not only impefli- 

ble that the child fhould any way affift in its deli- 
very, but the ftrength of the mother doth alfo very 
much fail her, and therefore the moft fure and fafe 
way for him is to pat up his left hand, fliding it | 
as hollow, in the palm, ag he can, into the neck of - 
the womb in the lower part thereof, towards the 
feet, and that between the infant and the neck of 
the matrix; and then having a hook in the right 
‘hand, couch it clofe, and {lip it above the left hand, 
between the head of the child aad the flat of the 
hand, fixing it in the bone of the temple, towards 
the eye; or for want of convenient coming at thefe, 
in the occipital bone, obferving ftill to keep the 
left hand in its place, and with it gently moving 
and ftirring the head, and fo with the right hand 
hook, draw the child forward, encouraging the 
- Woman to put forth her utmoft ftrength, and always 
drawing whea the woman’s pangs are upon her. 
The head being thus drawn forth, the operator muft, 
with all fpeed, flip his hand uader the arm holes: of 
the child, and take ic quite forth, giving prefently to 
the woman a toaft of fine wheaten bread, in a quarter 
ef @ pint of tent to revive and cherith her fpirits, 
me! 3 . ~ Thus 


she: 
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Thus much fhall fuffice to thew the induftrious mid- 
wife what is to be done for the delivery of women, in 
cafe of extremity. By what has been already thewed, 
fhe may know what to do in any other cafe that may 
fall out, remembering ftili, that fora child to come 
with his head foremoft, and the body to follow in a 
{traight line, is the right pofture for the child, when 
~ itcomes to the birth: and if it prefents any other 
way, it will be the wifdom of the midwife, if poffible 
to bring it to this pofture; but if that cannot be done 
without very great danger, ‘then put it into a pofture 
that it may be brought forth by the feet. And if 
the midwife perceiving in what pofture the child 
prefents, or that the woman floods, or any other 
accident happens, by which fhe finds it is not in her 
power to deliver her, it will be her wifdom. to fend 
for a man-midwife betimes, rather than put things to 
the utmoft extremity. 
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How ihe child-bed woman ought to be ordered 
after delivery. 


FTER the birth and after-birth are brought 
away, if the woman’s body be very weak, keep 
not too hot; for extremity of 
8. x. Directions for eat weakens nature, and’ diffol- 
child-bed women, af- 
ter delivery. ves the flrength; but whether fhe 
be weak or ftrong let no. cold — 
air come near her at firft; for cold is an enemy to ~ 
the {permatick parts; and if cold gets into the 
woman, it increafes the after-pains, caufes fwellings 
in the womb, and hurts the nerves; therefore ifa 
woman has had very hard labour, it is neglect s 
ter 
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after delivery, to wrap her in the fkin of a theep 
taken off whilft it is warm, and putting the flefhy 
fide to her reins: and «belly ; or if this cannot be fo 
well had, the fkin of a hair or rabbet, taken off as 
foon as it is killed, may be applied to the fame parts; 
and by fo doing, the dilatation made in the birth 
will be clofed up and the melancholy blood expel- 
Jed from thofe parts. And thefe may be continued 
the fpace of an hour or two, After which let the 
woman be fwathed with a fine linen cloth, about a 
quarter of a yard in length, chaffing the belly before 
it be fwathed with the oil of St John’s wort; after 
that, ‘raife up the matrix with a linen cloth many times 
folded; then with a little pillow or quilt cover her 
flanks; then place the fwathe fomewhat above the 
hawnches, winding it indifferently ftiff, applying at 
the fame time a warm cloth to her nipples*and not 
prefently applying the remedies to keep back the milk 
by reafon her body at fuch a time is out of frame, for 
there is neither vein nor artery which doth not ftrongly 
beat; and thofe remedies that drive back the milk, 
being of a diflolving nature, it is improper.to apply 
them to the breaft during fuch a diforder of the body, 
left evil- humours fhould be contra&ted in the breatt 
thereby: and therefore twelve hours at leaft ought to 
be allowed . for the circulation. and fettlement of the 
blood, and that what was caft upon the lungs by 
the violent agitation of the body during the time 
of her labour, may again return to its proper recep- 
ticles. ae ee 
». After the has been delivered a while, you may 
make a reftri€tive of the yoke of two eggs, a quar- 
ter of a pint of white wine, oil of St John’s wort, oil 
of rofes, plantane and rofe water, of each an ounce, 
mix them together, fold a linen cloth and dip it 
‘therein, warm it before a gentle fire, and apply it 
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to the breafts, and the pains of thofe parts will be 
gently eafed, bdr : 

But be fure let her not fleep foon after her deli- 
very; but let her take fome broth, caudle, or any 
other liquid matter that is nourifhing, about four 
hours after delivery, and then fhe may be fafely per- 
mitted to fleep, if fhe be fo difpofed, as ’tis probable 
fhe will be, being tired by the fatigue of her labour. 
But before this, as foon as fhe is laid in her bed, 
let her drink a draught of burnt white wine, in 
which you may have melted a dram of Spermacete, 
Let her alfo avoid the light for the firft three days; 
for her labour weakens her eye fight exceedingly, 
there being a fympathy between them ‘and the 
womb. The herb Vervain is a moft fingular herb 
for her, and you may ufe it any way; for you may 
‘boil itin her meats and drinks; it has no offenfive 
tafte, but many pleafant virtues. If fhe happens 
to: be feverifh, add the leaves or roots of plantain 
to it; and though fhe be not feverifh, yet it may 
be better, andadd much flrength to her; but if her 
 courfes come not away as they ought let the plantain — 
alone, infteed thereof put mother of thyme. If 
the womb be foul, which may be known by the im- 
purity of the blood, and its ftinking and coming away 
in clotted Jumps; or if. you fufpect any of the after~ 
birth to be leftbehind, (which may fome times happen, 
though the midwife be never fo careful and. fkill’d) 
then make her drink of feverfew, pennyroyal, mother 
of thyme, boiled in white wine and fweetened with 
fugar. Panada, and new laid eggs, are the beft meat 
for her at firft, of which let her eat often, and little 
at atime. And let her ufe cinnamon in all her meats. 
and drinks, for it mightily ftrengthens the womb; 
tet her ftir as little as may be for fix or feven days 
after Celivery, aud let her talk as little as may be, i) 

that 
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that weakens her. If the goes not well to ftools, 
give her a glyfter with the decoction of mallows, and 
a little brows fugar. . After fhe hath léid in a week or 
fomething more, give her fuch things as clofe the 
womb: to which yon may add a litile polipodium, 
both leaves and roots bruis’d, with which purge gent- 
ly. This is:as.much, in cafe of a patra birth, as 
needs at firft be done. 

‘Befides what has been faid in S.2. In extremity 
the foregoing ‘Sect. in. cafes of ex- of unnatural labour. 
tremity or unnature] labour, thefe rules ought to be 
obferv’d. 

In the firft place, Jet the woman be fare to keep 
a temperate diet; and take care that fhe does by 
no means ‘overcharge herfelf, after fuch an excef- 
five evacuation; not being ruled, or giving credit to 
unfkilful nurfes who are apt to admonifh them to 
feed heartily, the better to repair the lofs of blood, 
for the blood is not for the moft part pure but 
fuch as have been detained in the veffels or membranes, 
and it is better voided, for the health of the woman, 
than: kept,; unlefs there happen an extraordinary fux 
of bleod: for if her nourifhment be too much, : it 
may make her liable to a fever, and increafe the milk 
to fuperfluity, which may be of dangerous confe- 
quence.-' It is therefore requifite, for the firft five days 
efpecially, that fhe take moderate panada, broth, 
poach’d eggs, jelly of chickens, and of calves feet, 
and French barley broth, each day increafing the quan- 
tity: and if fhe intends to nurfe fhe may take a little 
more than ordinary, to encreafe the milk by degrees ; 
which muft be of no continuance, but drawn off 
either by the child, or otherwife let her have corian- 
der or fennel-feed boiled in her barley broth; and 
by that means, for the time before mentioned, let her 
abftaia from meat; if no fever trouble her, ope 

rink 
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drink now and then a fmall quantity of white-wine, 
or claret, as alfo fyrup of maiden-hair, or any other 
fyrup that is of an aftringent quality, taking it ina 
little water well boil’d. And after the fear of a fever, 
or contraction of humours to the breaft is over, fhe 
may then be nourifhed more plentifully with the 
broths of pullets, capons, pidgeons, mutton, veal, 
&c. which muft not be till after eight days, at leaft, 
from the time of her delivery; for by that time the 
womb will have purg’d itfelf, unlefs fome intervening 
accident fhould hinder. It will thereby be expedient 
to give her cold meats, fo it be done {paringly to 
gather ftrength, and let her, during the time, reft 
quietly, and free from any difturbance, not fleeping 
inthe day-time, if fhe can avoid it. If there happen 
any obftruétion in the evacuation of her excrements, 
the following clyfter may be adminiftred; take pilli- 
tory of the wall, and of both the mallows, of each a 
handful; fennel and annifeed of each two ounces ; boil 
them in the decoétion of the fheep’s-head, and take 
of this three quarters, diffolving them in the common 
honey, and coarfe fugar, and of new frefh butter two 
ounces; {train it well, and adminifter it glyfter-wife: 
But if it does not operate to your mind, then you may 
take an ounce of catholicon. 

Thefe things being carefully obferved, there is no 
queftion but the lying-in woman will do very well, 
tho’ her labour has been never fo extreme. If an iace 
cident fhould happen, not here fo' fully provided 
again{t, they may find thofe things more fully difcours’d 
In my Experienced Midwife, to which IL refer the 
reader, 
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Of a mole, or falfe conception ; and of monflers 
and monftrous births, with the reafon thereof. 


Sect. 1. Of a mole, or falfe conception. 


E have hitherto been treating-of the fecrets of 

_nature in the generation of man, and of iffue 
in a true conception : it-will now be convenient, before 
we conclude this difcourfe, to fay fomething of a mole 
or falfe conception, and of the generation of moafters + 
both of which I fhall do very briefly. 

As to a mole, or falfé conception, it is call’d by 
the Greeks mole, from the load or heavy weight 
thereof; it being nothing elfe but a mafs or great 

- lump of flefh burdening the womb. And it is de- 
figned to be an inarticulate piece of flefh, without 
any form ; and therefore differs from monfters, which’ 
are both formata and articulata. And then it is faid 
to be a conceptien, but a falfe one; which puts a 
difference between a true conception and a mole, and 
the difference holds good three ways. Firft'the genus; 
becaufe a mole. cannot be an aniinal. Secondly, It 
differs inthe {pecies; becaufe a moje hath no human 
figure, and bears not the character of.a man. ‘Third- 
Jy, It differs in the individuom ; for it hath no affinity 
with the parts either in the whole body, or any parti- 
cles of the fame ; 

‘There is_a variety of judgments among authors, 
about the producing cauie of this effet; fome af- 
firming, that it is produced by the woman’s feed go- 
ing into the womb without the man’s; but becaufe 
we have before proved that women have properly 
no feed at all, but only an ovarium, which is foecun- 
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dated by the active principle of the man’s feed; this 
opinion needs no contutation. Others fay, it is en- 
gendered of the menftruons blood; but fhould this be 
granted, it would follow that ‘maids by having their 
courfes ftopt, might be fubjeét to the fame, which 
never yet any were. ‘The true caufe of this carnous 
conception, which we call a mole, proceeds bath from 
the man and woman; from corrupt and barren feed 
in the man, and Fan. the menftruous blood in the 
woman both mix’d together in the cavity of the womb ; 
and nature finding herfelf weak, (yet defirous: of 
maintaining the perpetuity of her {pecies). labours to 
bring forth a vicious conception rather tham-none, and 
not being able to bring forth a living creature, gene- 
rates a piece of flefh. 

Now that this imperfect conception may be known 
to be fuch, it is difcerned. by thefe:figns ; the monthly 
courfes are fuppreffed,. the belly is puffed up, and alfo 
waxed hard, the breafts. fwell, and the appetite is 
depraved. But you’ will fay, thefe figns- are of a 
breeding woman in a true conception; and -there- 
fore thefe cannot diftinguifh a mole. To this I an- 
fwer, though thus they agree, yet they are different 
ia feveral refpects; for a; mole may be felt to move 
in the womb before the third month, ‘which an in- 
fant cannot, nor’ is this. motion of the mole. the 
effe& of fenfitive power therein, but only caufed: by 
the faculty of the womb, and of the feminal f{pirits 
diffus’d thro’ the fubftance of the mole: for tho’ 
it is no animal, yet it has a vegetative life, But then 
the belly is fuddenly fwelled where there is a mole : 
bat in a true conception the belly is firft contra&ted, 
and then tifeth gradually. Another difference is, the 
belly. being prefled. with the hand, the mole’ gives 
way, the hand being taken away, it returns to the | 
place again: But a child in the womb, tho’ preffed 
ae with 
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swith the hand moves not prefently, and being re- 
moved returns not atall, or atdeaft very flowly: But 
(to name no more) another very material difference is, 
that the child continues not in the womb above leven 
months at moft; but a mole continues fometimes four 
or five years, fometimes more and fometimes lefs, 
_ according to its being faftened in the:amatrix ;. for 
fometimes it has fallen out, that the mole fell away in 
four or ‘five months; and if it remains ountil ‘the 
eleventh month, the legs are feeble, and the whole 
body appears in a wafting condition; or the belly 
{wells bigger and bigger; ‘which is the reafon that 
fome who are thus afflicted think they: are hydropi- 
cal, tho’ it be no fuch thing, which a woman may ~ 
eafily know, if the will but confider, that in a dropfy 
the legs fwell and grow big; but in the cafe of a 
mole they confume and wither. This diftemper is an 
enemy to true conception, and of dangerous, confe= 
quence; for a woman‘that breeds a mole is every way 
more inconvenienced thana woman thats with child, 
and al] the while fhe keeps it fhe lives in cdageet of 
her life. 

The cure of this diftemper, confifts chietiyli in. ex- 
pelling it as foon as may be; for the longer itis | 
kept, the worfe it is, and this many times cannot 
-be affeéted without manual operation; but that be- 
‘ing the fait remedy, all other means: ought: to be 
‘firft ufed. -Amongft which, phlebotomy: ought not 
to be omitted, for feeing letting of ibload caufeth 
abortion, by reafon it takes away ithatdonrifiment 
which fhould fuftain the life.of the child, why: may 
not this vicious conception ‘be by :the fanie : nicans 
deprived of that vegetative fap, by which it: lives? 
‘To which end, open the liver vein, and then the 

fapheema (in both: feet, faften. cupping glaffes: to: the 
pale and - fides of the vt which idone; ilet ‘the 
. urinary 
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urinary parts firft be molified, and the expulfive 
faculty be provoked to expel the burden. ‘ And to 
Joofen the ligatures of the mole, take mallows with 
roots three handfuls; pellitory, cammomile, violet 
leaves, melilot, root of fennel, parfley, mercury, 
of each two: handfuls; fenugreek and linfeed, of 
each: one pound, boil them in water, and make a 
bath thereof, and let her fit therein up to the navel; 
and at her going out of the bath, let her reins and 
Privities be anointed with this unguent; take am- 
moniaci labdani, frefh butter, of each an ounce, 
and with oil of linfeed make an ointment. Or, in- 
ftead of this may be ufed Unguentum agrippe or 
dialthez: alfo take ad brerchce wafiae roots, or al- 
‘the-mercury, of each a handful, linfeed and barley 
meal; of each fix: ounces’; boil all thefe with water 
and honey, and -make a plaifter. And the liga- 
ments of the mole being thus loofened, let the ex- 
pulfive faculty be ftirred up to expel the mole; for 
the effecting ‘of which, all thefe medicaments are 
“wery proper, which bring down the couries. There- 
fore take favine, madder,~ valerian, horehound, 
fage, hyflop, betony, penny-royal, calamint, hyperi- 
on, and with water make a decoction, and give three 
ounces of it; with an ounce and a half of fyrup of 
‘feverfew. But if thefe remedies prove not available, 
then muft the mole be drawn away by manual opera- 
tion, in the manner following: let the operator (hav- 
‘ing placed the: woman in a proper pofture, as has 
- been direéted in the cafes of unnatural labour) flide his 
‘hand into, the womb, and with it draw forth the 
«mole ;-but if it be grown fo big that it cannot be 
drawn away whole, which is very rare, becaufe it 
“is of a foft tender body, and much more pliable 
than’a> child, let the operator bring it away by parts, 
“by ufing:a crotchet knife, if it cannot be — ; 
ie other- 
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otherwife. And if the operator finds it to be joined 
and faftened to the womb, he muft gently feparate 
it with his finger ends, his nails being pared, putting 
them by little and little between the mole and the 
womb, beginning on the fide where it does flick fo 
faft, and fo purfue it till it be quite loofened, taking 
great care if it grows too faft, not to rend) or hurt 
the proper fubftance of the womb, proceeding as in 
the cafe of an after-burden, that ftays behind in the 
womb, when the ftring is broken off. . But a mole 
has never any ftring faftened to it, nor any burden 
from whence it fhould receive its nourifhment; but 
does of itfelf immediately draw it from. theiveffels of 
the womb. And thus mach fhall.fuffice to-be faid 
concerning a mole; of which I have fhewed the caufe, 
the figns, and the cure. 

Monfters are: properly depraved @! 2 ye adattees: 
conceptions, and are deemed by aid monttrous births. 
the ancients to be excurfions of 
nature, and are always vicious cither by figure, fitua: 
tion, magnitude, or number. Pas 

They are vicious in figure, when a man bears the 
character of a beaft. They are vicious in magnitude, 
when the parts are not equal; or that one part is too 
big for the other. And this isa thing very common, 
by reafon of fome excrefcence. They are vicious.in 
fituation, the eyes on the breafts, or on’ the legs, as 
was feen in a monfter born at Ravanna in Italy,.1 in the 
yearisio. And laftly, they are vicious in number, 
when a man hath two heads, or four hands, and two 
bodies join’d, which was the cafe of the montfter. born 
at Zarzarn, in the year 1550. 

As to the caufe of their generation, it. is “either 
divine or natural. The divine caufe proceeds from 
the permiffive will of the great Author of our be- 
ings, fuffering parents to bring forth fuch defor- 
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med monfters;.as a punifhment for their filthy and 
corrupt affections, which they let Joofé imto wick- 
ick, like brute beafts that have no underftanding. 
For which reafon the ancient Romans enacted, That 
thofe thatowere deformed, fhould not be put into 
religious, houfes. And St Jerom, in his time, was 
grieved: tO fee the deformed and lame offered up to 
God im religious houfes. And Kecherman, by way 
of inference, excluded all that are mif-fhapen; 
becanfe outward deformity of body is often a fign of 
the pollution’ ‘of the heart, as a curfe laid upon the 
child born depraved, which ought not be afcribed to 
the iniquity of the parents. Let us therefore fearch 
out the natural caufe of their generation, which ace 
cording to the ancients, who have dived into the 
fecrets of nature, is either in the matter or in the 
agent, in. the feed or in the womb; the matter may 
be in the fault, two ways, by defect, or by excefs, 
By defect, when the child hath but one arm, or one 
leg, &c.: By. excefs when it hath three hands, or 
two heads. Some monfters are alfo begotten by wo- 
men’s beftial and unnatural coition, &c. The agent 
or womb may be too ftrong, or too weak, by which 
a depraved figure is fometimes produced. Secondly, 
The -inftrument or place of ‘conception, the evil 
conformation, or evil difpofition whereof will caufe a 
monftrous birth. And, Thirdly, The imaginative 
power,. atthe time of conception, which is of fuch 
force, ‘that it damps a character of the thing imma- 
ginéd upon the child; fo that the children of an adnul- 
trefs, iby the mother’s imaginative power, may have 
the neareft refemblance to her own hufband, tho’ 
begotten by another ‘man. And through’ this power 
of the imaginative faculty, it was, that a woman in 
the time of conception, beholding the pi€ture of a 
blackamoor, concciv’d and brought forth a child re- 
be fembling 
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fembling an Ethiopian. And_ that this power. of the 
imagination was well enough known to the ancients; 
is evident by the example of Jacob, the father of, the 
twelve tribes of Ifrael, who having agreed with his 
father-in-law to have all the fpotted. theep,-for | the 
keeping of his flock, to increafe his wages,.,took hazel 
rods, peeling ’em with white ftreaksin them, anddaid 
them before the fheep. when they came to drink,)) and 
they coupling there together, whilft they beheld \the 
rods, conceived and brought forth fpotted young., Nor 
does the imagination work in the child at the time of 
conception only, but afterwards alfo; ,.as-was feen; inj 
the example of a worthy gentlewoman, who being 
big with child, and pafling by a butcher killing of meat, 
a drop of blood fpurted on her face, . whereupon fhe 
prefeatly faid, that the child would have fome blemith 
on. his face; wh:ch proved true, for at.the birth, it was 
found marked with a red fpot. chao thonte 

But befides the ways already mentioned, monftersi 
are fometimes produced by other means; to, wit, by, 


the undue coition of a man and his wife, when! her, 


monthly flowings are upon her; which being, a|thing 
againft nature, no wonder that it fhould..produ¢é an 
unnatural iffue. If therefore a man’s defire,be never, 
fo great for coition, as fometimes it is after long ab-' 
fence, yet if a woman knows that the cuftom.of women: 
is upoa her, fhe ought not to admit of any embraces, 
which at that time are both unclean and unnatugals, 
the iffue of thofe unclean embraces proving: often mon- 


ftrous, as a jvft punifhment for fuch a turpidinous  - 


action. Or if they fhould not always produce mon-: 
ftrous births, yet the children thus begotten, for 
the moft part are heavy, and fluggith, and defeétive, 
in their underftanding, wanting the vivacity and live- 
linefs in thofe children, who are begotten when women 
are free from their courfes, are endued withal.. 
i3 There 
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There have been fomething to do among authors, 
to know whether thofe that are born monfters have 
retfonable fouls; fome affirming and others denying 


_ its the refalt of both fides, at laft coming to this, that 


thofe who according to the order of nature are def- 
cended from oor firft parents, by the coition of man and 
woman, tho’ their outward fhape be deformed and 
monftrous have notwithftanding reafonable fouls. But 
thofe monfters that are not begotten by men, but the 
produét of a woman’s unnatural luft, and copulating 
with the other creatures, fhall perifh as the brute 
béafts by whom they are begotten, not having a rea- 
fonable' foul. - 
. ‘The faine ‘being alfo true of imperfect and abortive 
births2° “There are fome of opinion that monfters may 
be enigendeted by fome infernal fpirits, but notwith- 
ftanding Egiditis Facius pretended to believe it with 
re{pect to a deformed monfter born at Cracovia; and 
Hietonyinus Cardanus writeth of a maid that was 
got with child by a devil; being 4 wicked fpirit, and 
capable ‘of having human feed. How is it poffible he 
fhould: ‘bepet a human creature? 

( [Pthey fay, that the devil may affume to himfelf a 
dead body;"and enliven the faculties of it, and there- 
by make it able to generate; I anfwer, that tho’ we 
fuppofe this could be done, which I believe not, yet 
that ‘body muft bear the image of a devil: and it bor- 
ders‘tipon blafphemy, to think the Allwife and good 
being would {fo far give way to the worlt of {pirits as 
to fuffer\him to raife up his diabolical offspring: for 
in the {€hoo! of nature we'are taught the contrary, viz, 


‘That like begets like} whence it follows that men 


cannot be born of a devil. Yet it cannot be denied 
but ‘that’ devils transforming themfelves into human ~ 
fhape, may abufe both men, women, and with wicked 
people ufe copulation, But that any fuch unatural. 

bake con- 
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conjunction’can bring forth a human creature is con+ 
trary to both nature and religion. 


Of monftrous births fome inftances 1’ll thew, 
‘Which tho’ they frightful feem unto our view, 
Yet they by their mifhapen forms may preach, 
And unto all may this teed doétrine teach, 
That thefe who all their members do enjoy, 
And no affrighting monftrous Souls annoy, 
May to their great Creator’s laud declare, 
He, not themfelves, has made them what they are; 
And therefore unto him belongs the praife, 
Whofe works are wonderful, and all his ways, 
Will jaft and righteous in the end appear, 
‘ Whate’ er thort fighted mortals cenfure here. 


« 4 


; The firft I fhall prefent isa moft itrange, hideous pays 
frightful monfter indeed, reprefenting an hairy child. 
it was all covered over with hair like a beaft. That 
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which rendered it yet more frightful was that its navel 
was in the place where its nofe fhould ftand, and its 
eyes placed where his mouth fhould have been, and 
its mouth was in the chin. It was of the male kind ; 
and was born in France iu the year 1597, at a town 
called:Arles in Provence, and lived but a few days, 
affrighting all that beheld it. It was looked upon as a 
forerunner of thofe defolations which foon after hap- 
pened in that kingdom, where men towards each other, 
were more like beafts than human creatures. 


Where children thus are born with hairy coats, 
Heaven’s wrath unto the kingdom it denotes. 


Near Elfeiling in Germany, 1529, a boy was born 
with one head, and one body, but having four ears, 
four arms, four thighs, four legs and four feet. _ This 
birth caufed much difputes amongit the learned who 


beheld 
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beheld it, judged to proceed from the redundance of 


the feed, by there not being enough for twins, nature ~ 


formed ‘what fhe could, ‘and fo made the moft of it. 
This child lived fome years, and though he had four 
feet, he knew not how to go; by which we may fee 
the wifddm of nature, or rather the God of nature, im 
the formation of the body of man. f 

Heaven in our firft formation did provide, * 

Two arms and legs, and what we have befide, 

Renders us monftrous and mifhapen too, 

‘Nor have we any work for them to do, 

Two arms, two legs, are all that we can ufe, 

And to have more there’s no wife man would chufe. 


In the time of Henry the II. there was a woman, 
deliver’d of a child, having two heads and four aris, 
and the reft was a twin unto the navel; all the reft 


was 
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was fingle, as appears in the figure. The heads were « 
fo placed that they looked contrary ways, and each had 
two diftin¢ét arms and hands; they would both laugh, 
both {peak, and both cry, eat and be hungry together;. 
fometimes the one would fpeak and the other would 
keep filent; and fometimes both fpeak together. It 
was of the female fex; and’ tho’ it had two mouths and 
eat with both, yet there was but one fundament to 
difburden nature. 

It lived feveral years, but one outlived the other 
three years, carrying the dead one (for there was no 
parting them) till the other fainted with the burden, 
and more with the ftink of the dead carcafe. 


In Flanders between Antwerp and Mechlin, ina 
village called Uthaton, a child was bora which had 
two heads and four arms, feeming like two girls joined 
together, from the breafts down to the belly, having 


Era) 
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two of their arms. lifted up between, and above their 


heads; the thighs being placed as it were crofs one 
another, according to the figure. How leng they lived 
I had no account of. 


Nature doth us fometimes monfters fhow, 
That we by them may our own mercies know ; 
And thereby fin’s deformity may fee, 

~ Than which there’s nothing can more monftrous be, 


The End of the Second Part. 


BO ROA See OF aS es 
FULL MASTER-PIECE. 
PART I. 

Difplaying the fecrets of nature, relating to phy- 


frognomy, either in man or woman, net only 
by infpection into their faces and hands, but 
by ebfervation of all other parts of the body. — 


. HEN I firft began this treatife, I intended to 

\) y have gone no tailed with- Ariftole’s Mafter 

: Piece, than what related to the generation of 
man, but fince recollecting how ufeful, and withal how 
{carce this treatife of phyfiognomy and palmiftry was, 
I thought it worth my while to communicate it to the 
public, for the benefit and advantage of thofe who are 
curious enquirers into the fecrets of nature: and this I 
have the rather done, as that which will afford both 
much pleafifre and more profit, and therefore it cannot 
fail but pleafe; for, according to the poet; 


He only ’tis that hits the white | 
Who mixes profit with delight. CHAP. 


A 


Cod ASP td. 


Sect. E Of Phyfiognomy, thewing what it is, and from 
whence derived. 


ledge of nature, by which the inclinations and 
'. difpofitions of every creature are underftood ; 


and becaufe fome of the members are incompounded 
and intire of themfelves, as the tongue, the heart, 


pee. is an ingenious fcience, in the know- 


&c. And fome are of a mixt nature, as the eyes, the 


nofe, amd others. We therefore fay, that-there are 
many Yiges which agree and live together, which in- 
form a wife maa how to make his judgment before he 
be too rath to deliver it to, the world. 

Nor is it to be efteemed a foolifh or idle art, feeing 
it is derived from the fuperior badies ; for there is no 
fcar of man’s face, but what is under the peculiar in- 
fluence or government, not only of the feven planets, 
but alfo of, the twelve figns of the Zodiack ; and the 


~ dilpofition, vices, virtues-and fatality, either of a man 


or a,woman may be plainly foretold, if the perfon pre- 


tended to the knowledge therefore'be an artift; which 
that my reader. may-hereby attain to, I hall fet thefe 

things in a clearer light. . cores 
bo euiad> Saayp tags SOREN this government of the 
government of the face, in. its feveral parts, by the 
face by the figns and figns of the planets, may be more 
planets, fhewing un- obvious to.the reader, I have here 
Se Or Bee lo inferted the foliowing. figure. By 
; this the reader may fee at the. firft 
glance, that the forehead is governed by Mars, the 
right eye is under the dominion of Sol, the left eye is ru- 
led by the Moon or Luna; the right ear is the; care 
of Jupiter, the left of Saturn ; the rule of the nofe ig 
claimed by Venus, which by the way, is ek ree 
: prey ao eee ee 
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that all unlawful” veneral encounters, the nofe is fab 
jeét to bear the fears which are gotten in thofe wars: 
and the nimble Mercury, the fignificator of eloquence, 
claims the dominion of the mouth, and that very 
jufily. . 


Thus have the feven planets divided the face among 
them, but not with fo abfolute a fway, but that the 
twelve figns of the Zodiack do alfo come in for a part ; 
and therefore the fign Cancer prefides in the upper- 
moft part of the forehead; Leo attends upon the right 
eye-brow, as Sagittary does upon the right eye, and 
Libra upon the right ear ; upon the left eye and eye- 
brow, you will find Aquarius and Gemini, and Aries 

taking care of the left ear; Taurus rules in the middle 

of the forehead, and Capricorn the chin; Scorpio 
takes upon him the produétion of the nofe. Virgo 
claims the precedence of the right cheek, and Pifces 
of the left. And thus the face of man is cantoned out 
amongft the figns and planets; which being care- 
fully attended to, will fufficiently iniorm the artift how 
tQ 
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to pafs a judgment. For according to the fign ox 
planet ruling, fo alfo is the judgment to be of the 
part ruled; which all thofe that have underftanding 
know eafily how to apply. 

In the judgment that is to be S. 3. Of the differs 
made from phyfiognomy, there is ence to be made in 
a great difference betwixt a man the judgment of phy- 
anda woman, the reafon is be- fognomy between 
caufe in refpeét of the whole com- ™2 224 woman. 
pofition, men do more fully comprehend it than 
women do, as may evidently appear by the manner 
and method we fhall give in the following Se¢tions. 
Wherefore the judgments which we fhal] pais in every 
chapter, does properly concern a man, as comprehend- 
ing the whole fpirit, and but improperly the woman, 
as being but a part thereof and declined to the man; 
and therefore whoever is called to give judgment on 
fuch and fuch a face, ought to be wary and very 
careful that he obferves not only one or two, but all 
the lines and the marks that belong to it; refpect 
being alfo-had unto the fex; for when we behold a 
man whofe face is like unto a woman, and we paisa 
judgment upon it, having diligently obferved it; and 
not on the face only, but on other parts of the body, 
and his hand, &c. in like manner we alfo behold the 
face of a woman, who, in refpect of her flefh and 
blood, is like unto a man, and in the difpofure alfo 
of the greateft parts of her body. But does phyfiog- 
nomy give the fame judgment on her, as it does of 
aman that is like unto her? By no means, but far 
otherwife in regard that the conception of the woman, 
is much different from that of a man, even in thofe ref- 


peéls, which are faid to be common. ~ Now in thofe_ 


common refpeéts, two parts are attributed to a man, 
and a third part to a woman. 
Where- 


a 
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Wherefore it being our. intention to give you ag 
ex2ét account, according to the rule of phyfiognomy, 
of all and every part of the members of the body, we 
_ will begin with the head, as it hath relation only to a 
man and woman, and not any other creature, that 
the work may be more obvious to the reader, 


Cit: ADs. Th 


Of the judgment of phyfiognomy, drawn from all 
parts of the head and face. 


a fair complexion, and thin, and fot withal, 
fignifies a man to be naturally faint- hearted, 

_ and of a weak body, but of a quiee 

Se oe ee . and harmle(s difpofition. Hair 
dind ce womatk. that is big and thick, and fhort 
*. withal, denotes a man to be of a 
ftrong conftitution, fecure, bold, deceitful, and for 
the moft part unquiet and vain, lufting after beauty, 
and more foolifh than wife, though fortune may fa- 
vour him. He whofe hair is partly curl’d and partly 
hanging down, is commonly a wife man, or a fool, 


He that hangs down without curling, if it be 


or elfe a great knave or a fool. He whofe hair grow> - 


eth thick on his temples, and his brow, one may at 
firft fight certainly conclude that-fuch a man, is by 
nature, fimple, vain, luxurious, luftful, credulous, 
clownifh in his fpeech and converfation, and dull in 
his apprebenfion! He whofe hair not only curls very 
much, but butheth out/and ftands an end, if the hair 
be white or yellowith colour, he is by nature proud 
and bold, dull of apprehenfion, foon angry, a lover 
__ of venery, and given to lying, malicious, and ready 
todo any mifchief. He whofe hair rifes in the:cor- 
ners 
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ners of his temples, and is grofs and rough withal, isa 
man highly conceited of himfelf, inclin’d to malice, . 
but cunningly conceals it, is very courtly, and alo-, — 
ver of new fafhions. He that hath much hair, that 
is to fay, whofe hair is very thick all over his head, — 
is naturally vain and very luxurious, of a good digef- 
tion, eafy of belief, and flow in performance, of 
a weak memory, and for the moft part fortunate. 
He whofe hair is of a reddifl’ complexion, is for the 
moft part, if not always proud, deceitful, detraéting, 
venereous, and full of envy. He whofe hair is ex- 
traordinary fair, is for the moft part a man fit for all 
praife worthy enterprizes, a lover of honours, and 
much more inclined to do good than evil, laborious. 
and careful to perform whatfoever is committed to 
his care, fecret in carrying on any bufinefs, and fortu- 
nate. Hair of yellowifh colour, fhews a man to be 
good conditioned, and willing to de any thing, fear- 
ful, fhamefaced, and weak of body, but ftrong in 
the abilities of the mind and more apt to remember 
than revenge injuries. He whofe hair is of a brownifh 
complexion, and curleth not too much nor too little, 
is a well difpofed man, inclined ta that which is good, 
a lover of peace, cleanlinefs, and good manners, He 
whofe hair turns grey, or hoary, in the time of his. 
youth, is generally given to women, vain, falfe, unfta- 
ble, and talkative. Note, That whatfoever fignifica- 
tion the hair has in men, it has the fame in women 
alfo, 


Thus does wife nature make our very hair 
-/ Shew all the paffions that within us are; 
If to the bottle we are moft inclin’d, 
Or if we fancy moft the female kind ; 
_ If unto virtue’s paths our minds we bend, 
Or if to vicious ways our footfteps tend ; 


. 
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A {kilful artift can unfold the fame, 
And from our hair a certain judgment frame: 
But fince our perriwigs are come in fafhion, 
No room is made for fuch an obfervation. 

The forehead that rifeth in a 
+s nig Vis judg- round, fignifies a man liberally 
drawn from the foree Merry, of a good underftanding, 
fread: generally inclined to virtue. He 
whofe forehead is flefhy, and the 
bone of the brow jutting, and without wrinkles, is a 
man much inclined to fuits at law, contentious, vain, 
deceitful, and addi&ted to follow ill courfes. He 
whofe forehead is very low and little, is of a good 
underftanding, magnanimous, but.extreamly bold and 
confident, and a great pretender to love and honour. 
He whofe forehead feems fharp and pointing up in 
the corner of his temples, fo that the bone feems to 
jutt forth a little, is a man naturally vain and fickle, 
and weak in his intellectuals. He whofe brow upon 
the temple is full of flefh, isa man of great. fpirit, 
proud, wrathful, and of a grofs underftanding. He 
whofe’ brow is full of wrinkles, and hath as it were 
afeam coming down the middle of his forehead, fo 
that a man may think he hath two foreheads, is 


one that-ts of a great fpirit, a great wit void of deceit, 


and yet is of a hard fortune. He who is deltitute 
of hair, or at leafi, that has little on it, is bold, 
malicious, high fpirited, full of choler, and apt to 
tranfgrefs beyond all bounds, and yet of a good wit 
and very apprehenfive. ~ He whofe forehead is long 
and high and jutting forth, and whofe face is figured 
almoft fharp, and picked towards the chin, is alfo 
reafonably honeft, but weak and fimple, and of a 
hard fortune. 

Who views man well, may-.on their vices hit, 

For fome mens crimes are on their foreheads writ 

63 Bot 
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But the refolved man out- braves his fate, 
And will be good altho” unfortunate, 


2 ot : - 
are eye-brows that aremuch =. 3 OF what judp- 
arche whether in man Or WoMaN ment maybe given by 
and which by a frequent motion phyfiognomy'from the 


elevate themfelves, fhew the per- ¢y¢-brows of man or: 


fon to be proud, high fpirited, “°™*™ 
vain-glorious, bold and threatnings a lover of beauty 
and indifferently inclined to either good or evil. He 
whofe eyelids bend downwards when he fpeaks'to ano- 
ther man, or when he looks upon him, and who has 
a kind of a fkulking look, is by nature a penurious 
wretch, clofe in all his actions, of very few words, 
but full of malice in his heart. He whofe eye-brows 
are thick, and have but little hair upon them, is but 
weak in his intelleCtuals, and too credulous, very 
fincere, fociable, and defirous of good company. He 
whofe eye-brows are folded, and the hair thick, and 
bending downwards, is one that’s clewnifh and un- 
Jearned, heavy, fufpicious, -miferable, envious, and 
one that will cheat, and coufen you if he can, and is 
only to be kept honeft by good looking to. He whofe 
eye-brows hath a fhort hair, and of a whitith colour, 
is fearful, and very eafy of belief, and apt to under- 
take any thing. Thofe on the other fide, whofe eye- 
brows are black, great, and the hair of them but thin, 
will do nothing without great confideration, and are 
bold and confident in the performance of what they 
undertake; neither are they apt to believe any thing 
without reafon for fo doing. 


Thus by the eye-brows womens minds we know, 
Whether they’re white, or black, or quick or flow; 
And whether they'll be cruel, or be kind, 
By looking in their eye-brows, we may find. : 
s : pe | 


pe 
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If the {pace between the eye- © 'g. 4, How to judge 
brows be of more than ordinary from the fpace be- 
diftance, it fhews the perfon to be tween the eye-brows. 
hard hearted, envious, clofe and cunning, apprehen- 
five, greedy of novelties, of vain fortune, addicted to 
cruelty more than love. {But thofe whofe eye-brows 
are at great diftance from each other, are for the moit 
part of a dull underftanding; yet fubtile enough in 
their dealings, and of an tncommon boldnefs, which 
is often attended with a great felecity, but that which 
is moft commendable in them is that they are moft 
fecure and conftant in their friendthips. 

Great and full eyes, either in) gg. ¢, iar teal 
man or woman, fhew the perfon to be made from the 
to be for the moft part flothful, eyes of man or wo- 
bold, envious, 2 bad concealer of ™*": 
fecrets, miferable vain, given to lying, and. yet of 
bad memory, flow in invention, weak of his intellec- 
tuals, and very much conceited of.that little knack of 
wifdom he thinks himfelf mafter of. He whofe eyes 
are hollow in his head, and therefore difcerns excel- 
lently well at a great diftance is one that is fufpicious, 
malicious, furious, preverfe in his converfation, of an 
extraordinary memory, bold, cruel, and falfe, both 
in words and deeds, threatning, vicious, luxurious, 
proud, envious, and treacherous. But he whofe eyes 
are, as it were ftarting out of his head, is a fimple 
foolith perfon, fhamelefs, very fervile, and eafily to be 
perfuaded either to vice or Virtue. He whofe eyes, 
and eyelids look downwards, it denotes him to be 
of a malicious nature, very treacherous, unfaithful, 
envious, miferable, impious towards God, and dif- 
honeft towards men. He whofe eyes are fimal], and 
convenient, is bafhful and weak, very credulous, 
Jibéral to others, and evil in his converfation, He 
whole eyes look a-{quint, is denoted to be a deceitful 

perfon, 


4, 
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perfon, unjuft, envious, furious, a great lyar, and 
as the effect of all this, miferable. He who hath a 
wandring eye, and which is-rolling up and down, is 
for the moft parta vain,$fimple deceitful man,, Juftful, 


treacherous and high minded, an admirer of the fair 


fex, and one eafy to be perfuaded to Vice or virtue. 
He or fhe whofe eyes are often twinkling forward, and 
backward, fhews the perfon to be luxurious, un- 


' faithful and treacherous, prefumptuous, and hard to 


believe any thing that is fpoken. If a perfon has 
any greennefs mingled in the white of his eyes, fuch 
is commonly filly, often very faife, vain and deceit- 
ful, unkiod to his friends, a great concealer of his 
own fecrets, and very cholerick. Thofe who feldom 
move their eyes, and when they do, do, as it were 
draw their eyes inwardly, and accurately faften upon 
fome object; fuch as are by their inclinations, falfe 
and contentious. They whofe eyes are addicted to 
the blood-fhot, are naturally cholerick, proud, dif- 
dainful, cruel, without fhame, prefidious, and inclin- 
ed to fuperflition. They who have eyes like eyes of 
oxen, are perfons of good nutriment, but of a weak 
memory, and dull of underftanding, and filly in theie 
converfation. But thofe whofe eyes are neither too 
little nor too big, and incline toa black, do fignify a 
man mild, peaceable, honeft, witty, and good under- 
ftanding, and one that when need requires it, will be 
ferviceable to his friend. 


_ That from the eyes we feveral things may fee, 
By nature’s art of phyfiognomy, 
That no man fcarce can make to look aftray, 
But we thereby fome fecret fymptoms, may 
Difcern of their intentions, and forfee, 
Unto which paths their fteps directed be, ye 
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And this may teach us goodnefs more te prize, 
For where one’s good there’s twenty otherwile. 


A long and thin nofe donotes. seq. 6. Of Judge 
aman bold, curious, angry, vain, ment drawn from the 
eafy to be perfuaded either to good 2°: 
or evil, weak and. credulons. A long nofe, and ex- 
tended, the tip of it bending downwards, fhews the 
perfon to be wife, difcreet, fecret, officious, honeft 
and faithful, and one that will not be over-reach- 
ed in bargaining. A bottle nofe is what denotes a 
man to be impetuous in obtaining his defires, alfo 
vain, falfe, luxurious, weak, and an uncertain man, 
apt to believe, eafy to be perfuaded. A nofe broad 
in the middle, and lefs towards the end, denotes a 
vain and talkative perfon, alyar, and one of a hard 
fortune. He who hatha long and great nofe, is an 
admirer of the fair fex, and well accomplifhed for 
the wars of Venus, but ignorant in the knowledge 
of any thing that is good, extremely addifted to 
vice, afliduous in the obtaining what he defires, and 
very fecret in the profecution of it, and tho’ igno- 
rant, would fain be thought very knowing. A nofe 
very fharp on the tip of it, and neither too long 
bor too Mort, too thick nor too thin, denotes the 
perfon, if a man, to be of a fruitful difpofition, al- 
ways pining and pevifh; and if a woman, a fcold, 
contentious, wedded to her own humours, of a mo- 
rofe and dogged carriage, and if married, a plague to 
her hufband. A nofe very round in the end of it, 
and having but little noftrils, fthews the perfon to be 
munificent and liberal, true to his truth, but withal . 
very proud, credulous and vain. A nofe very long 
and thin at the end of it, and fomething round — 
withal, fignifies one bold in his. difcourfe honeft in 
his dealing, patient ia receiving, and flow in offering 

injuries, 
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injuries, but yet privately malicious. He whofe 
nofe is naturally more red: than any other part of his 
face, is thereby denoted to be covetous, impious, 
luxurious, and amenemy to goodnefS. A nofe that 
turns up again, and long and full on the tip of it, 
fhews the perfon to be Bold, proud, covetous, envi- 
ous, luxurious, a liar and ‘deceiver vain glorious, 
unfortunate, contentious. He whofe nofe rifeth high 
in the middle, is prudent and politic and of great 
courage, honourable in his actions, and true to his 
word. A nofe big at the end, fhews a peaceable dil- 
pofition, induftrious and faithful, of a good under- 
ftanding. A very thick nofe with wide noftrils, de- 
notes a man dull of apprehenfion, and more inclined 
to fimplicity than wifdom, and withal contentious, en- 
vious, vain glorious, and a liar. 


Thus from the nofe our phyfiognomift, 
Can fpell man’s inclinations if he lift; 

And from its colour, and its various make, 
Of vice and virtue can a furvey take. 


regs When the noftrils are clofe and 
mee a At en thin, they denote a man to have. 
Era ag see but little tefticles, and to be very 
' defirous of the enjoyments of wo- 
men, but modeft in his converfation. But he whofe 
noftrils are great and wide, is ufually well ferved and 
luftful; but withal of an envious, bold and treacherous 
difpofition; and tho’ dull of underftanding a confi- 
dent enough. 


Thus thofe who chiefly mind the brutal part, 
May learn to chufea hufband by this art. 


The End of the Third Part. 


PAR liGc8 OT: Lis 
FULL MASTER-PIECE. 
PAR -T IV. 


Of Fudgment ta be made from the mouth, 


Great and wide mouth fhews a man to be bold, 
4X warlike, fhamelefs and ftout, a great liar, and 
a great talker, and a carrier of news, and alfo a great 
eater; but as to his intellectuals, he is very dull, 
being for art very fimple. A little mouth thews the 
perfon to be of a quiet, pacifick temper, fomewhat 
fearful, but faithful, fecret, modeft, bountiful, and 
but a little eater. He whofe mouth fimells of bad 
breath, is one of a corrupted liver, or lungs, is 
oftentimes vain, wanton, deceitful, of indifferent in- 
telleéts, envious, covetous and a promife breaker. He 
that hath a fweet breath is the contrary. 


Thus from the mouth itfelf we likewife {ee, 

What figns of good or bad may gather’d be; 

For let the wind blow eaft, weft, north, or fouth, 
Both good and bad proceed out of the mouth.° 


The lips when they are very big and blabbering 
fhow a perfon to be credulous, sca. 1. of Judg- 
foolith, dull, ftupid, and apt to ment drawn from the 
be inticed to : any thing. Lips of a lips of a man or wo- 
different fize, denote a perfon to ™*”° 
be difcreet, fecret in all things, judicious, and of a 
good wit, but fomewhat hafty. Yo have lips well 
_ coloured, and more thin than thick, fhews a perfon 
to be good conditioned and well humoured in all 

things, 
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things, and more eafily to be perfuaded to good than 
evil. To have one lip bigger than another, fhews 
variety of fortunes, and fhews the party to be of a 
dull, fluggith temper, and but of a very different un- 
derftanding, as being much addicted to folly. 


'. The lips they fo much dote on for a kifs 
Oft tell fond lovers when they do amifs. 


When the teeth are fmall, and 
but weak in performing the office, 
and efpecially if they are fhort and 
few, though they fhew the party to of be a weak 
conftitution, yet they denote him an extraordinary 
underftanding, and not only fo, but alfo of a meek 
difpofition, honeft, faithful, and_fecret in whatfoever 


S. 2. Judgments 
drawn from the teeth. 


he is trufted with. To have fome teeth longer and ~ 


fhorter than others, denotes a perfon of a good appre- 
henfion, but bold, difdainful, envious, and proud. 
''To have the teeth very long, and growing fharp 
towards the end, if they are long in chawing, and 
thin withal, denotes the perfon to be envious, glutto- 
nous, bold, fhamelefs, unfaithful, and fufpicious. 
When: the. teeth look very brown and yellowith, 
whether they’ be long or fhort it fhews the perfon to 
be of.a fufpicious temper, envious, turbulent. To 
have teeth {trong and clofe together, fhews the party 
to be of a lon life, a defirer of novelties, and things 
that are fair and beautiful, but of a high fpirit, and 
one’ that will have his humour in all things; he loves 
to hear news, and afterwards to repeat them; and is 
apt to entertain any thing into his belief. To have 
teeth thin and weak, fhews a weak feeble man, and 


one of a fhort life, and ofa weak apprehenfion; but ~ 


chafte, fhame faced, tra€table, and honeft. 
Thus 


1 Sy in 
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Thus from the teeth the fearn’d can portend, 
When men’s fteps to vice or virtue bend. 


A tongue too fwift to fpeech . 
fhews a man to be downright a eos: ate oe 
foolifh, or at beft but a very vain tongue. 
wit. A ftammering tongue, or 
one that ftumbles in the mouth, fignifies a man of a 
weak underftanding, and of a wavering mind, 
quickly in rage and foon pacified. A very thick and 
rough tongue, denotes a man to be apprehenfive, fub- 
tile and full of compliments, yet vain and deceitful, 
treacherous, and prone to impiety. A thin tongue 
fhews a man of wifdom and found judgment, very 
ingenious, and of an affable difpofition, yet fometimes 
timorous, and too credulous. - 


No wonder ’tis that from men’s fpeech we {e, 
Whether they wife or foolifh be, 

But from a filent tongue our authors tell, 
The fecret paffions that within men dwell. 


A great and full voice ineither  s. 4, Judgment to 
fex, fhews them to be of a great be drawn from the 
fpirit, confident; proud and wilful, voice of men and 
A faint and a weak voiée, attended “°™°" 

-with but lite breath, fhews a perfon to be of a good 
underftanding, a nimble fancy, a little eater, but 
weak of body, and a timorous difpofition. A loud and 
frill voice, which founds clearly, denotes a perfon 
provident, fagacious, true and ingenious, but withal 
capricious, vain glorious, and credulous. A {trong 
voice, when a man fings, denotes him to be of a 
ftrong conftitution, and of a good underftanding, 
neither too penurious, nor too prodigal; a!fo ingeni-. 
ous, and-an admirer of the fair fex. A weak and 
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trembling voice fhews the owner of it to be envions, 
fufpicious, flow in bufinefs, feeble and fearful. A 
Joud fhrill and unpleafant voice, fignifies one bold 
and valiant, but quarrelfome and injurious, and 
altogether wedded to his own humour, and governed 
by his own councils. A rough and hoarfe one to be 
of a dull and heavy perfon, of much guts and little 
brains. A full,. yet mild voice and pleafing to the 
hearer, fhews the perfon to be of a quiet and peaceable 
difpofition (which isa great virtue and rare to be 
found in women) and alfo very thrifty, and fecret, 
not prone to anger, but of a yielding temper. A 
voice beginning low (or in the bafe) and entering 
high in the treble, denotes a perfon to be violent, 
angry, bold, fecure in every thing. 


Thus by our voice, is to an artift known 

~ Unto what virtue or what vice were prone; 
And he that will of a good wife make choice, 
May chufe her by obferving of her voice. 


A thick and full chin, abound- 

S$. 13. Judgment ing with two much flefh, fhews a 
drawn from the chin. man inclined to peace, honeft and 
true to his truft; but flow in 

invention, and ‘eafy to be drawn to good or evil. A 
picked-chin and reafonably full of flefh, thewsa_ per- 
fon to be of a good underftanding, a high fpirit, and 
a laudable converfation... A double chin fhews a 
peaceable difpofition, but dull of apprehenfion, vain, 
credulous, a great fupplanter, and iecret in. all his 
actions. A crooked chin, bending upwards, and 
picked for want of fefh, is by the rule of phyfiogno- 
my, according to nature, a very bad man; _ being 
proud, impudent, envious, threatning, deceitful, 
prone to anger and treachery, and a great thief. 
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Thus from the forebead to the chin we’ve fhewn, 
tow mankind’s inclination may be known ; 
From whence th’ obferving reader needs mutt find, 
We’re more to evil than to good inclin’d. 


Young men have vfually hair 
begin to grow-upon their chins at “ fea Jadgrnsne 
fifteen years of age;-andfometimes fog 
fooner, Thefe hairs proceed from 
the fuperfluity of heat, the fumes whereof afcend to 
their chin and cheeks, like. fmoke to the funnel of a 
chimney; and becaufe it cannot find an open paffage, 
by which it may afcend higher, it vents itfelf forth ia 
the hairs, which are call’d the beard. There are very 
few, or almoft no women at all that have hair on their 
cheeks; and the reafon, thofe humours which caufe hair 
to grow on the cheeks of a man, are by women eva- 
cuated in their monthly courfes; which they have 
more or lefs, according to the heat or coldnefs of their 
conftitutions, and the age and motion of the moon ; 
of which we have fpoken at large in the firft part of 
this book. Yet fometimes women of a hot conftitu- 
tion have hair to be fecn on their cheeks, but more 
commonly on their lips, or near unto their mouths, 
where the heat moft aboundeth. And where this 
happens, fuch women are much additted to the com- 
pany of men, and of a {trong and manly conftitution. 
A woman who hath but little hair on her cheeks, or 
about her mouth and her lips, is of a good com- 
plexion, weak conftitution,. fhame-faced, mild and 
obedient; whereas a women of a hot complexion is 
quite otherwife... But in a man, a beard well compo- 
fed and thick of hair, fignifies a man of a good nature, 
honeft,-loving, fociable, and full of humanity. On 
the contrary, he that hath but little beard, is for the 
L 2 molt 
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moft part naturally proud, pining, peevifh, and 
unfociable. ‘Ihey who. have no beards, have always 
fhrill and ftrange kind of {queeking voices, and are of 
a weak conftitution ; which is apparent in the cafe of 
eunuchs, who, after they are deprived of their 
virility, are transformed from the nature of men into 
the condition of women. 


Of men and women’s beards I might fay more, 
But prudence bids me that difcourie give o’er. 


Great and thick ears are a certain 
fign of a foolifh perfon, of a bad 
memory, and worfe underftanding. 
Bot {mall and thin ears fhews a perfon to be of a good 
wit and underftanding, grave, fecret, thrifty, modeft, 
refolute, of a good memory, and one willing to ferve 
his friend. He whofe ears are longer and broader than 
ordinary, is-thereby fignify’d to be a bold man, un- 
civil, vain, foolifh, ferviceable to another more than 
himfelf, and a man of {mall induflry, but of a great 
ftomach. 


S. rg. Judgment 
drawn from the ears. 


Who his juft praife unwillingly does hear, 
Shews a good life as wellas a good ear. — 


A face apt to fweat on. every 
_ 8.16, Judgments motion, fhews the perfon to be of 
drawn from the face l (tituti . dl 
either of men or wo- 2, Hot conftitution, vain and luxu- 
men. rious, of a good ftomach, but of a 
bad. underftanding, and a worfe 
converfation: a very flefhy face, fhews the perfon to 
be of a fearful difpofition, but a merry heart, and 
withal bountiful and difcreet, eafy to be intreated, 
and apt to. believe every thing. . A lean face by the 
rules 
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rules of Phyfiognomy, denotes the perfon to be of a 
good underftanding, but fomewhat capricious, and 
difdainful in, his converfation. A little and round 
face, fhews a perfon to be fimple, very fearful, of a 
bad memory, and a clownifh difpofition. A plump 
face, and all full of carbuncles, fhews a man to bea 
great drinker of wine, vain, daring, and foon intoxi- 
cated. A face red, or high coloured, fhews a man to 
be much inclined to choler, and one that will be foon 
angry, and not eafily pacified. A long and lean face, 
fhews a man to be both bold in f{peech and action, 
but withal foolifh, quarrelfome,. proud, injurious, 
and deceitful. A face every way of a due proportion, 
denotes an ingenious perfon, one fit for any thing, 
and very much inclined to what is good. One of a 
broad, full, fat face, is by the rules of Phyfiognomy, 
of a dull, lumpith, heavy conftitution, and for one 
virtue has three vices. A plain flat face without any 
rifing, fhewsa perfon to be very wife, Joving, and 
courtley in his carriage, faithful to his friend, and 
patient in adverfity. A face finking down a little, 
with creafes in it, inclining to leannefs, denotes a per- 
fon to be very laborious but envious, deceitful, falfe, 
guarrelfome, vain, and filly, and of a dull and 
clownith behaviour. A face of a handfome propor- 
tion, and more inclined to fat than lean, fhews a 
perfon juft in his actions, truce to his word, civil and 
re{fpeétful in his behaviour, of an indifferent under- 
ftanding, and of an extraordinary memory. A crook- 
~ ed face, long and lean, denotes a man endaed with 
as bad qualities asthe face is with ill features. A 
face broad about the brows, and (harper and lefs as it 
grows towards the chin, fhews a man fimple, and 
foolifh im managing his affairs, vain in his dilcourfe, 
envious in his nature, deceitful, quarrelfome, and 
rude in his converfation. A face well coloured, full 
L4 of 
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of good features, and of an exact fymmetry and a juft 
proportion in all its parts, and which is delightful to 
look upon, is commonly the index of a fairer mind ;. 
and fhews a_perfon to be well cifpofed; but withal 
declares that virtue is not fo impregnably feated there, 
but that by {trong temptations (efpecially of the fair 
fex) it may be fupplanted and overcome by vice. A 
pale complexion fhews the perfon not only to be fickle, 
but very malicious, treacherous, falle, proud, pre- 
‘fumptuous and extreamly unfaithful. A face well 
coloured, fhews the perfon to be of a praife worthy 
difpofition, and a found complexion, eafy of belief, 
and refpectful: to. his friend, ready to do any man a 
- courtefy, and very eafy to be drawn to any thing. 


Thus Phyfiognomy reads in each face, 

What vice or virtue we’re moft prone t’ embrace ; 
For in man’s face there hardly is a line, 
But of fome inward paffion it’s a fign, 

And he that reads this fe€tion o’er may find, 

The faireft face has ftill the cleareft mind. 


A great head and round withal, 
S. 13. Of Judgment denotes the perfon to be fecret and 
drawn from the head Of great application in carrying on 
io general, cither of of bufinefs and alfo ingenious, and 
Tae aT of a large imaginative faculty and 
invention; and likewife laborious, 
conftant and: honeft.. The head whofe gullet flands 
forth, and inclines towards the earth, fignifies a per- 
fon thrifty, wile,, peaceable, fecret, of a retired tem- 
per, and conflantin the manegement of his affairs. A 
long head-and face, and great withal, denotes a vain, 
fooli(a, and idle perfos, a news :carrier, credulous, 
and very envious. ‘To have one’s head always fhalk- 
ing, and moving from fide to fide, denotes a — 
wea 
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weak perfon, unftable in all his actions, given to ly- 
ing, a great deceiver, a great talker, and prodigal in 
all his fortunes. A big head and broad face, fhews a 
man to be very courageous, a great hunter after wo- 
men, very fufpicious, bold and fhameleis, He who 
hath a very big-head, but not fo proportionable as it 
-ought to the body, if he hath a fhort neck, and 
crooked gullet, is generally a man of a fhrewd appre- 
henfion, faithful, true, and courteous to all, He 
who hath a little head, anda long flender throat, is for 
the moft part a man very weak, yet apt to learn, but 
unfortunate in his actions. And fo much fhall fuffice 
with refpect to judgment from the head and face. 


CB Ai Pe ae, 


Of judgments drawn from feveral other parts of 
men’s body, °c. 


N_ the body of man the head and face are parts, 

~even in the index that heaven hath laid open to 
every one’s view to make a judgment therefrom; and 
therefore I have been the larger in my judgments from 
the feveral parts thereof. But as to other parts, I 
fhall be more brief, as nct being fo obvious to the 
eyes of men; yet I fhall proceed in order. 

The throat, if it be white, whether it be fat or 
lean, fhews a man to be vain-glorious, timorous, 
wanton; and very much fubject to choler. If the 
throat be fo thin and lean that the veins appear, it 
fhews 2 man to be weak, flow, and of a dull and heavy 
conftitution. 

A long neck fhews one to have long and flender 
feet, and that the perfon is ftiff and inflexible either 
to good or evil. A fhort neck fhews one to be witty 
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and ingenious, but deceitful and inconftant, well 
fkill’d in the ufe of arms; and yet cares not to ufe 
them, but is a great lover and admirer of peace and 
quietnefs. 

A lean fhoulder bone fignifies a man to be weak, 
timorous, peaceful, not laborious, and yet fit for any 
employment. He whofe fhoulder bones are of a great 
bignefs, is commonly by the rules of Phyfiognomy, 
a ftrong man, faithful, but unfortunate, fomewhat 
dull of underftanding, very laborious, a great eater 
and drinker, and one equally contented in all condi- 
tions. He whofe fhoulder bones feem to be {mooth 
is, by the rule of nature, modeft in his looks, and ~ 
temperate in all his ations, both at bed and board. 
He whofe fhoulder-bone bends, and is crooked in- 
wardly, is commonly a dull perfon, and is withal 
deceitful. 

Long arms hanging down, and touching the knees, 
tho’ fuch are rarely feen, denotesa’man liberal, but 
withal vain-glorious, proud, and confident. He 
whofe arms are very fhort, in refpe¢t of the ftature of 
his body, is thereby fignified to be a man of a high 
and gallant fpirit, of a graceful temper, bold and 
warlike. He whofe arms are heavy, and full of bones, 
finews and flefh, isa man of reafonable ftrength, a ~ 
great defirer of novelties, and beauteous, and one that 
is very credulous, and apt to believe every thing. He 
whofe arms are very hairy, whether they be lean or 
fat, is for the moft part, a luxurious perfon, weak in 
body and mind, very fufpicious and malicious withal. 
“Je whofe arms have no hair on them at all, is of a 
weak judgment, very angry, vain, wanton, credu- 
lous, eafily deceived himfelf, and yet a great decciver 
of others, m3 fighter, and very apt to betray his. 
deareft friends, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of palmiftry, Jbewing the various judgment 
A drawn from the hand. : 


By engaged in this Fourth Part to thew what 
judgments may be drawn according to Phyfiog- 
nomy, from the feveral parts of the body, and coming 
in order to fpeak of hands, it has put me under a 
neceflity of faying fomething about Palmiftry, which 
is a judgment made of the conditions, inclinations 
and fortunes of men and women, from: the various 
lines and chara¢ters which nature has imprinted in the 
hand, which are almoft as various as the hands that 
have them. And to render what I fhall fay the more 
plain, I will in the firft place prefent the fcheme or 
figure of a hand and explain the various lines. 


By this figure the reader will fee that one of the 
lines, and which indeed is reckoned the principal, is 
called the ‘ine of life: this line inclofes the thumb, 
feparating it from the hollow of the hand. The next 
to it, which is called the natural line, takes its be- 
ginning from the rifing ot the forefinger near the fine: 
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of life, and reaches the table ine, and generally makes 
atriangle thus, 4. The zable Aine, commonly called 
the line of fortune, begins under the little finger. 
The girdle of Venus which is another line fo called, 
begins near the joint of the little finger, and ends 
between the fore finger and the middle finger. The 
line of death, is that which plainly appears in a coun- 


ter line to that of life, and by fome called the /ifer . 


line, ending ufually as the other ends. For when the 
line of life is ended, death comes, and it can go no 
farther. There are alfo lines in the flefhy parts, as in 
the ball of the thumb which is called the mount of 
Venus, under each of the fingers are alfo mounts, 
which are each governed by feveral planets, and the 
hollow of the hand is called the plain of Mars ; thus, 


The thumb we to dame Venus rule commit, 
Jove the fore fingers {ways as he thinks fit, 
Old Saturn does the middle finger guide, 
O’er the ring finger So! doth {till prefide; 
The outward brawn pale Cynthia does dire¢t, 
And into th’ hollow Mars doth moft infpe&t ; 
The little finger doth to Merc’ry fall, 

Which is the nimbleft planet of them all. 


I now proceed to give judgment from the feveral 
lines. In the firft place take notice that in Palmiftry 
the left hand is chiefly to be regarded, becaufe thereia 
the lines are moft vifible and plain. * In the next place 
obferve the line of life, and if it be fair, extended to 
its fulllength, and not broken with an intermixture of 
lines, it fhews long life and health, and it is the fanre 
if adovble line of life appears, as there dometimes 
does. When the ftars appear in this line, it is a fig- 
nificator of great lofles and calamities. If onit there 
be the figure of two O’s or a Y, it threatens the apeeic 
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with blindnefs; if it wraps itfelf about the table ine, 
then doth it promife wealth and honour to be attained 
by prudence and induitry. If the line be cut or 
jugged at the upper end, it denotes much fickneds. 
If this line be cut by any lines coming from the mount 
of Venus, it declares the perfon to be unfortunate in 
love and bufinefs alfo, and threatens him with fudden 
death. A crofs between the dine of life and the tadle 
line, fhews the perfon to be very liberal and charitable, 
and of a nobie jpirit. Let us now fee the fignification 
of the table line. 

The table line when broad and of a lovely colour, 
fhews a healthful conftitution, and a quiet contented 
mind, and a courageous fpirit. But if it_has crefles 
towards the little finger, it threatens the party with 
much affliétion-by ficknefs. If the line be double, or 
divided into three parts at any one of the extremities, 
it fhews the perfon to be of a dangerous temper, and 
ofa good fortune to fupport it; but if this line be 
forked at the end, it threatens the perfon fhall fuffer 
by deceit. If three points fuch as thefe ... are found 
in it, they denote the perfon prudent and liberal, a 
lover of learning, and of a good temper. If it {preads 
towards the fore and middle finger, and ends blunt, 
it denotes preferment. Let us now fee what is figni- 
fied by 

The middle line. This line has in it oftentimes (for 
there is fcarce one hand in which it varies not) divers 
very fignificant characters, Many {mall lines between 
this and the tad/e line, threaten the party with ficknefs, 
but alfo gives him hopes of recovery. A half crofs 
branching into this line, declares the perfon fhall have 
honour, riches, and good fuccef$ in all his undertak- 
ings. A half moon denotes cold and watry diftem- 
pers, but.a fun or flar upon this line, promifes prof- 
perity and riches, The line double ina woman, fhews 
fhe 
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fle will have feveral hufbands, but without any chil- 
dren by them. 

‘The Jine of Venus, if it happens to be cut or divi- 
ded near the fore finger, threatens ruin to the party, 
and that it may befal him by means of lafcivious 
women and bad company. - Two croffes upon this 
line, one being on the fore finger, and the other 
bending towards the little finger, fhew the party to 
be weak and inclined to modefty and virtue; indeed 
it generally denotes modefty in women, and therefore 
thofe who defire fuch wives, ufually choofe them by 
this ftandard. 

"The diver line if it be flraight, and croffed by other 
lines, fhews the perfon to be of a good found judg- 
ment and a flatterer, and that the party is not to be 
trufted. If it makes a triangle, or a quadrangle, it 
fhews the perfon to be of a noble defcent, and ambi- 
tious of henour and promotion. Ifit happens that 
this line and the middie line begin near each other, it _ 
denotes the perfon to be weak in his judgment, ifa man; 
but if a woman, danger by hard labour 

The Plain of Mars, being in the hollow of the 
hand, moft of the lines through it will render it very 
fignificant. This plain, being hollow, and the lines 
being crooked and diftorted, threatens the party to 
fall by his enemies. When the lines beginning at the 
wrift, are long within the plain, reaching the brawn 
of the hand, they fhew the perfon to be one given to 
quarrelling, often in broils, and of a hot and fiery: 
{pirit, by which he fhall fuffer much damage. If deep 
Jarge croffes be in the middle of the plain, the perfon 
hall obtain honour by martial exploits; but if it be 
a woman, that fhe fhall have feveral hufbands, and. 
eafy labour with her children. 

The line of death is fatal, when any crofles or 
broken Jines appear in it; for they ‘threaten the perfon 

with 
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with ficknefs and a fhort life. A clouded moon ap- 
pearing therein, threatens a child-bed woman with 
death. A ftar like a comet threatens ruin by war, 
and death by peftilence. But if a bright fun appears 
therein it promifes long life and profperity. 

As for the dines in the wriff, being fair, they 
denote good fortune; but if croffed and broken the 
contrary, 

Thus much with refpeét.to the feveral lines in the 
hand. Now as tothe judgments to be made from 
the hand itfelf, if the hand be foft and long, and 
lean withal, it denotes the perfon of a good under- 
ftanding, a lover of peace and honefty, difcreet, fer- 
viceable, a good neighbour, a lover of learning. . He 
whofe hands are very thick, and very fhort, is there- 
by fignified to be faithful, {trong and laborious, and 
. One that cannot long: retain his anger. He whofe 
hands are full of hairs, and thofe hairs thick, and 
great ones, if his fingers withal be crooked, is there- 
by denoted tobe luxurious, vain,. falfe, of a dull un- 
derftanding, and more foolifh than wife. He whofe 
hands and fingers bend upwards, is commonly a man 
liberal, ferviceable, a keeper of fecrets, and apt to 
his power (for he is feldom fortunate) to do any man 
a courtefy. He whofe hand is ftiff, and will not bend 
at the upper joints near to his finger, is always a 
wretched, miferable perfon, _ covetous, obftinate, 
incredulous, and one that will believe nothing that 
contradiéts his own private intereft. | 

And thus much fhall fuffice to be faid of judgments 
_ 3a Phyfiognomy taken from the hands, — 


Thus he that nature rightly underftands Ae 
May from each line imprinted in his hands,” 
His future fate and fortune comes to know, 
And in that path in it his feet fhall go: 
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‘His fecret inclinations he may fee, 
~ And to what vice he thall addigted be ; 
To th’ end that when he looks into his hand 
He may upon his guard the better ftand, 
And turn his wand’ring f{teps another way, 
Whene’er he finds he does from virtue ftray. 


CHAP. V. 


Fudgments according to Phyfiognomy drawn from 
the feveral parts of the body, from the bands 
tothe feet. = 200y A sit 


Large and full breaft fhews a man valiant cou- 
ragious, but withal proud, and hard to deal 
with, quickly angry, and very apprehenfive of sn 
injury. He whofe breaft is narrow, and which rifeth 
a little in the middle of it, is, by the beft rules of Phy+ 
fiognomy, of clear fpirits, of great underftanding, 
- good in counfel, very faithful, clean both in mind 
and body; yet as an allay to all this, he is foon angry, 
and inclined long to keep it. He whofe breaft is 
fomething hairy, is very luxurious, and ferviceable to 
another. He who has no hairs upon his breaft, is a 
man weak by nature, of a flender capacity and very 
timorous, but of a laudable life and converfation, in- 
clined to peace, and retired to himfelf. 

The back of the chine bone, if the flefh be any 
thing»hairy and lean, and higher than any other”part 
chat fignifies a man fhamelefs, beaftly, and 
withal maliciotls. He whofe back is large, thick and 
fat, is thereby denoted to be’@ftrong and ftout map, 
of a heavy difpofition, vain, flow and full of deceit. 
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A man who has a great paunch or belly ftrutting 
out, is one that by the rules of Phyfiognomy, is apt 
to have a good opinion of himfelf, a great eater, and 
a great drinker, flow in undertaking and flower in 
prosecuting what he undertakes; yet very magnani- 
mous,” and indifferently honeft. He whofe belly is but 
little, is for the moft part a laborious man, conftant 
in his undertakings, fagacious, of a good underftand- 
ing, and found judgment, He whole belly is very 
hairy, that.is to fay, from the navel downwards, - is 
denoted thereby to be very talkative, bold, apprehen- 
five, witty, a lover of learning and eloquence, and 
fpeaks well of himfelf, noble in his refolutions, but not 
very fortunate. | 

Heor fhe, whofe belly is foft, and over all the body, 
is very luftful, and fearful upon little or no occafion, of 
a good underftanding, and an excellent invention, 
but little eaters, faithful, but of a various fortune, 
and ineets with more adverfity than profperity. . He 
whofe ficfh. is rough and hard, is a man of a ftrong 


conftitution, and very bold, but vain, proud, and of 


a cruel temper. A perfon whofe fkin is fmooth, fat, 
and white, is a perfon curious, vain-glorious, timo- 
rous, fhame-faced, malicious, falfe, and too wife to 
believe all he hears. bibe 

- Thick ribs, and flefhy, fignify one of a ftrong 
conftitution, but dull, flow, heavy, and foolifh. 
One whole ribs are thin and hollow, are not made 
to endure hardfhips, apprehenfive, honeft, and con- 
{ciencious. 

A thigh full of hair, and the hair inclined to curl, 
fignifies one luftful, licencious, fit for copulation. 
‘Thighs with but little hair, and thofe foft and Gender, 
fhews a perfon to be reafonably chafte, and that 
has no great defire to veneral pleafures, and who will 
have but few children. 
i ae M 2 : Hips 
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Hips that are flefhy, denote the perfon to be bold, 
firong, and prodigal; and this appears not only in 
homan kind, but in feveral fowls that are flefhy in 
thofe parts, as the Cock, the Hawk, and cthers. 
But on the contrary, hips thin and lean, fignifies the 
party to be weak, timorous, and unfit for hard labour. 

Knees that are fall and fat, do fignify a man to be 
liberal, but very fearful, vain, and not able to endure 
any great labour; but he whofe feet are lean, and 
the bones thereof do eafily appear, is ftrong, bold, 
induftrious, not apt to be tired, a good foot-man, 
and one that delights to travel. 

‘The legs of both men and women havea flefhy fub- 

~ {tance behind, which are called calves, which nature 
hath given them (as in our book of living creatures 
we have obferved) in liew of thofe long tails, which 
mott other creatures have pendant behind. Now a 
great calf, and he whofe legs are of a great bone, and 
hairy withal, denote the perfon to be ftrong, bold, 
fecure, dull in underftanding, and flow in bufinefs, 
inclined to procreation, and for the moft part fortu- 
nate in his undertakings. Little legs, and but little 
hair on them, fhews a perfon to be weak, fearful, of 
a quick underltanding, and neither luxurious at bed 
or board. He whofe legs do much abound with hair, 
fhews he has great ftore in another place, and that 
he is luftful and luxurious, ftrong, but unable in re- 
folutions, and abounding with ill humours. 

The joints of the feet, if they be broad and thick, 
and ftand out withal, fignifies the perfon to be fhame- 
faced, fearful, weak, and not able to endure hard- 
fhip, or much labour, but withal very faithful, appre- 
henfive of any thing, and kind to his friend. He or 
fhe, the nails of whofe feet are crooked like faulcons, 
is a perfon of a malicious, greedy, and ravenous dif- 
pofition ; but thofe whofe nails of their feet, are of a 
competent 
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competent Jength and thickneis, and a little reddith 
withal, are by nature bold, ftrong and high {pirited. 
. The feet of either man or woman, if broad and 


thick with flefh, and long ia figure, efpecially if the 


{kin feels hard, they are by nature of a {trong contti- 
tution, and a grofs nutriment, but of a weak intellect, 
which renders. their underftanding vain; but feet 
that are thin and Jean,: and of .a foft fkin, fhew the 
perfon to be weak of body, ‘of a ftrong under- 
ftanding, and of an excellent wit. 

The nails of a foot belong to a man or woman, 


but talons or claws are proper only to birds and. 


beafts; and even nails,in. men and women are not 
without their fignification in Phyfiognomy ; for nails 
_ that are long, thin, and of a good colour, do fhew 


either man or woman to be of a good condition, and 


of a good and found difpofition of body; befides, 
where the nails are thus long and thin, it fhews that 
the mother of that perfon fed on things of good nou- 
rifhment, and on no meats that were overfalted, or 
unfeafoned. Thofe whofe nails are white, with fome 
mixture of rednefs, are healthful perfons; and thofe 
whofe nails are profs, and of another colour, are for 
the moft part fickly and »veak. 

_ The heels, when little and lean, fhew a perfon 
apt to entertain fear upon any light occalion, and 
alfo denote weaknefs and fimplicity. When the heels 


/ 


are full, that is to fay, great and thick, it is a fign- 


the perfon is bold, {trong and courageous, and apt to 
endure labour. 

‘The foles of the feet do adminifter plain and evi- 
dent figns whereby the difpofitions and conftitutions of 
men and women may be known, as do the palms of 
their hands; being as full of lines, by which lines 
all the fortunes or misfortunes of man or woman may 
be known, and their manners and inclinations made 
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plainly to appear. But this in general we may take 
notice of, that many long lines and ftrokes do prefage 
many afflictions, and a very troublefome life, attend- 
ed with much grief and toil, care, poverty and mifery ; 
but fhort lines, if they are thick and full of crofs lines, 
are yet worfe in every degree. Thofe, the {kin of 
whofe foles are very thick and grofs, are for the moft 
part able, ftrong, and venturous. Whereas, on the 
contrary, thofe, the {kins of whofe foles of their feet is 
thin, are generally weak and timorous. 


. I fhall now, before I conclnde (having given an 


account of what judgment may be made by obferving 
thé feveral parts of the body, from the crown of the 
head to the fole of the feet) give an account of what 
judgment may be drawn bythe rules of Phyfiognomy, 
from things extraneous to the body, among which I 
reckon thofe excrefcences which are found upon many ; 
and which indeed to them are parts of the body, but 
are fo far from being necefiary parts, that they are 
the deformity and burthen of it; and fpeak of the ha- 
bits of the body as they diftinguifh perfons. 


Of crooked and deformed perfons. 


Crooked breaft or fhoulder, or the exuberance of 
a & fleth in the body either of man or woman, fig- 
nifies the perfon to be extreamly parfimonious and 
ingenious, and of great underftanding; but very 
covetous, and feraping after things of the world ; at- 
tended alfo with a very bad memory, being alfo very 
deceitful and malicious: they are feldom in a medi- 
um, but either very virtuous, or extremely vicious, 
But if the perfon deformed hath any excrefcence in 


his breaft inftead of the back, he is for the moft part - é 


of a double heart, and very mifchicvous. 


2 Of 
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2 Of the divers manners of going, and particular 
pofture both of men and women. 


E or fhe that goes flowly, making great fteps as 
‘they go, are generally perfons of bad memory, 
and dull of apprebenfion, given to loitering, and not 


apt tobelieve what is told them. He who goes apace, * 


and makes fhort fteps; is for the moft part lucky in 
all his undertakings, fwift in his imagination, and 
nimble in the difpofition of his affairs. He who makes 
wide and uneven fteps, and goes fide-long withal, is 
one of a greedy fordid nature, fubtile, malicious, and 
wife to do evil. 


3. Of the common gate and mation both in men 


and women. 


Very man hath a certain kind of gate and motion 

to himfelf, and fo in a manner hath every wo- 
man: For a man to be fhaking his head, or ufing any 
light motion with his hands or feet-when he fhould 
be retired; this man, whether he ftands or fits, or 
fpeaks, is always accompanied with an extravagant 
motion, unneceflary, fuperfluous, unhandfome. Now 
this man by the rules and nature of Phyfiognomy, is 


a vain man, unwife, unchafte, a detractor, unftable, 


and unfaithful. 
He or fhe whofe motion is not much when difcour- 
fing with any one, is for the moft part wife and well- 
bred, and fit for any employment, ingenious and 
apprehenfive, frugal, faithful, and. induftrious in 
bufinefs. He whofe pofture is forward and hafty, or 
as it were whifking up and down nimbly, is thereby 
denoted to be a vain filly perfon, of a heavy and dull 
wit, and very malicious. He whofe motion is Jame 
aad 
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and limping, or any otherwife imperfect; or that 
~ counterfeits an imperfection, is denoted to be envious, 
and malicious, falfe and detracting. 


4. Fudgment drawn from the ftature of a man. 


pHyfiognomy draws feveral judgments, alfo the 
{tature of a man, which take as followeth: Ifa 
man be upright and firaight, inclined rather to lean- 
nefs than to fat, it fhews him to be eafy reconcil- 
ed when difpleafed. To be of a tall ftature, and cor- 
pulent with it, denotes him to be not only handfome 
but valiant alfo, but of no extraordinary underftand- 
ing, but which is worft of all, ungrateful, and 
trapanning. He who is extremely tall, and very lean 
and thin, is a projecting man that defigns no good to 
~ himfelf, and fufpects every one to be as bad as. him- 
felf, importunate to obtain what he defires, and ex- 
treamly wedded to his own humours. He who is 
thick and fhort, is vain, envious, fufpicious, and 
very fhallow of apprehenfion, eafy of belief, but long 
before he will forget an injury. He who is lean and 
fhort, but upright withal, is by the rules of Phyfiog- 
nomy, wife and ingenious, bold and confident, and 
of a good underftanding, but of a deceitful heart. He 
who ftoops as he goes not fo much by age as cuftom, - 
is very laborious, a retainer of fecrets, but reports all 
- he hears. He that goes with his belly {traight forth, 
is fociable, merry, and eafy to be perfuaded. 


5. General obfervations worthy of note. 


Wwe you find a yed man to be faithful, a tall 
man to be wife, a fat man to be fwift .on 


foot, a lean man to be a fool, a handfome man_ 
be not 


¢ 
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not to be wife, one that talks in the nofe and 
{peaks without fnuffling, is known to be a liar, 
not an upright man, not too bold and hearty to_ his 
own lofs, does not brawl when he fpeaks, not to be 
crafty and circumventing; a man of a hot confti- 
tution, and full of hair on his breaft and body, not to 
be lufiful ; one that winks on another with his eyes, 
to be falfe and deceitful; one that winks not on ano- 
ther with his eyes, not to be falfe and deceitful; one 
that knows how to fhuffle his-cards, to be ignorant 
how to deal with them; a rich man to be prodigal, 
a hangman to be pitiful, a poor man to build churches, 
a higlar not to bea liar, and praifer of his ware, a 
buyer not to find fault with and undervalue what he 
would willingly buy; a quack dottor to have a good 
conicience both to God and man, a bailiff, or catch 
pole not to be.a mercilefs villain; a hoftefs not to 
over-reckon you, and an ufurer to be charitable; 
then fay you have, found a prodigy, or men acting 
contrary to the common courfe of their nature. 
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Of the powers of the celeftical bodies, over man 
. and woman. 


Hwy fpoken thus largely of Phyfidgnomy> 
and the judgments given thereby concerning 
the difpofitions and inclinations of men: and women, 
drawn by the faid art from every part (yea, even 
from the excrefcence) of the bodies of men and 
women, it will be convenient here, ito fhew how all 
thefe things come to pafs; and how ifis that the fecret 
inclinations, affd further fates of men and women 
may be known from the confideration of the feveral 
ae parts 
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parts of the body. They arife from the power and 
dominion of fuperior power over bodies inferior. By 
fuperior powers I underftand the twelve figns of the 
Zodiack, whofe figns, characters, and fignification, are 
thefe that follow: ; ean 


‘ 4 Defcription of the twelve Jiens in Verfe, foew- 
ing what parts of the body each rules, 


AN’s head and face heaven’s ram obey, 
His neck the ftrong éu// doth fway, 
The arm twining twins guide hands and arms, 
Breait, fides and ftomach cancer charms, 
The /ion rules his back and heart, 
Bowels and belly’s Virgo’s part. 
Reins, haunches, navel, Libra tends, 


- Bladders apd reins, Scerpio befriends 3 - 
The half 40rs'd bowman rules the thighs, i 
And to the &id our knees fuffice ; rig 


Our legs are but the dutler’s fees, ie a 
The 7/b cur footfteps overfces, 1. Aries, = 
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1, Aries; Aram which governs the head and face. 
2. Taurus,'a bull which governs the neck. 
3. Gemini, the twine, which govern the hands 
and arms. 
4. Cancer, a crab, which governs the breaft and 
ftomach. 
‘The fifth is Leo; this fign governs the heart and 
back, and is hot and dry. 
The fixth is Virgo; this fign governs the bowels 
_ and belly, and is cold and dry. 
The feventh is Libra; this fign governs the reins 
and Joins, and is hot and moift. 
The eight is Scorpio; this fign governs the fecret 
members, and is cold and moift. : 
The ninth is Sagittary; this fign governs the 
thighs and hips, and is hot and dry. 
The tenth is Capricorn; this governs the knees and 
hams, and is by nature cold and dry. 
The eleventh is Aquarius; this fign governs the 
legs, and is by nature hot and moift. 
| The twelth is Pies; this fign governs the feet, 
and is cold and moift.. 
ie Befides the names and charaéters of the twelve figns, 
they have other names and charaéters alfo by which 
they are defcribed and called. As Aries is called the 
Ram, Taurus the Bull, Gemini the Twins, Cancer 
the Crab, Leo the Lyon, Virgo the Virgin or Maid, 
Libra the Balance, Scorpio the Scorpion, Sagittary 
the Centaur or half-hors’d bow-man or the archer, 
his charaéter being half-man half-horfe, with bow 
-and arrows; Capricorn the kid or goat, and Pifces 
the fith. 
Now to fum up all, and fhew how this concerns 
Phyfiognomy ; It is thus, as the body of men, as we 
_ have fhewed, is not only governed by the figns and 
planets, but every part is appropriated to one or sap . 
ee j 5 
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of them, fo according to the particular influence of 
each fign and planet fo governing to the difpofition, 
inclination, and nature of the perfon governed. For 
fuch and fuch tokens and marks do fhew a perfon to 
be born under fuch a planet, fo.according to the 
nature, power and influences of the planet, is the 
judgment to be made of that perfon.. By which the 
reader may fee that the judgment drawn from Phyfi 
ognomy is grounded. upon a certain verity. 


; THE 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Being choice and approved remedies for all the 
feveral diftempers incident to human bodies. 


A: powder for fits and convulfive diforders in the 
head. . ; 


AKE of oppoponax, crude antimony, dragon's 
blood, caftor, peony feed, of each an equal 
quantity ; make a fubtile powder. . The dofe from 
half a dram in black cherry water, Before you take 
it, the ftomach muft be cleanfed with fome: proper 
vomit, as that of Maynjiné’s emetic tarter, from four 
grains to fix: If for children, falts of vitriol, from a 
{cruple to half a dram. ray fo i 


A vomit for fwimming in the head’ 
Take cream of tartar half a fcruple, caftor two 
grains, mix’ all together for a: vomit, to be taken at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. At night going to bed, 
it will be proper to make a dofe of the apoftolick 
powder. ~ oe coe 


A diet drink for the vertigo or fwimming in the head, 
‘Take fmall ale, and boil it in. the leaves of ‘the 
milleto of the apple tree, roots.,of the, male peony, 
peony flowers; then put it into a veflel of four gallons, 
hang it ina bag with half a pound of peacock’s dung, 
and two drams of cloves bruis’d; drink “as common 
* drink. - 


A medicine to cure a continual head-ach. . 


Take betony water; take a cloth of three or four 
doubles, .of the breadth of three fingers, wet it well: 
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in the betony-water, and Jay it to your forehead cold. 
Let the cloth (being wet) come round about the 
head, and tie it faft; and in three or four tifmes thus 
doing, it will give great relief: As foon as you find 
the cloth ‘dry*d, ‘wet it, ‘andapply it‘as before. 


To cure the megrim, or head-ach. 


- Take four or five'nutmegs, pare and flice them, as. 
you would pare ginger thin; then make two little 
“bags of linen-cloth, of the length of your finger, and 
putin the nutmegs, fo flic’d; and then take'a quan- 
tity of pureed rofe water, and lay yourbags in the fame 
water in ‘a dith, upon’a ‘chaffing-dith ‘of coals, make 
‘them! hot, ‘and lay to your temples. 


To ftop bleeding at the nofe. 


Take comfrey, and put it to the nofe, or elfe re- 
ceive the fmoke of it up your noftrils. 


To cure a fore mouth. 

Take a little bole-armoniac, a little allom, «a little 
honey, juft fimmer them over the fire, ‘then rub you, 
mouth ‘all over with it on a fage leaf, or on a ‘ragr 
which you pleafe. 


“To cite a Canker in the mouth. 

‘Take the juice of plantain, and rofe-water’ mix’d; 

wafh your’ mouth often therewith. 
For {pitting of blood. 

Take conferve of comfry, and of hips, of each an 
ounce and a half, conferve of red rofes three ounces, 
dragon’s blood a dram, fpices of hyacinth two fcru- 
ples, red coral ‘a‘dram; ' mix,‘ and with fyrup of red 
‘poppies make a {oft eleCtuary, Take the quantity of 
a walnut night-and morning, 3 


Another . 
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Another for fpitting of blood, 


Take conferve of hips and comfry, of each an 
ounce and a half, of:red rofes three ounces, dragon’s 
blood.a dram; red choral a dram; fpecies.of hyacinét 
two fcruples with.a: fufficient quantity. of red poppies, 
make foft eleCtuary; take a dram and; halfiat night, 
and-early.in the morning, drink after it the following 
jalep. 

Take frogs: fpawn water, chain, water, of cach 
three drams:; fyrup of red-rofes and fyrup of coral, of 
each anounce,. dragon’s blood two fcruples; mix.and: 
take as: before directed: 


To. cure. afore throat: 


Take one handfal of red fage, one handful of alehoof, 
one handful’ of plantain Jeaves, one handful of black- 
berry leaves, boil all thefe in three pints of running 
water ; fweeten it with honey; fogargle it about your 
mouth and throat. Lae? 


For an inflamation inthe lungs. 


‘The carious water ten ounces, water of red poppies 
three ounces, fyrup of poppies. an. ounce; pear! pre- 
pared a dram; make a julep anditake fix fpoonfuls every 
fourth hour. A 


4 direétion for an inflamation in the lungs. 


Take fhavings. of hart’s horn. and ivory, of each, 
three drams ; grafs roots three ounces, raifons of the 
fun ftoned, add one half; liquorifh two drams; boil 
them in. three pints of water to two; when ftrained, 
add. fyrap. of violets, an ounce; fal prunela a dram 
‘take-four or five onnces thrice a day. . 

N 2 The 
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The Mapes of Kent’s rare receipt for a confumption 
and cough in the lungs. 

Take a pound of the beft honey, diffolve it ina 
pipkin on the fire;. put in two.pennyworth of the 
flower of brimftone, two peanyworth of the pow- 
der of alicompane, two pennyworth of the pow- 
der of liquorifh, and two pennyworth of red rofe water ; 
fo ftir them together, till they be all compounded,. 
then put it into a galley-pot, and when you ufe it, 
take a liquourith flick beaten at one end, and take as 
much. up with it as may be put into half.a -walaut> 
fhell; take it when you go to bed, and in the morn-: 
ing fafting, or at any time when the cough takes you 
i the night; let it diflolve in the mouth by degrees. 
Probatum ft. 


A fovereign medicine for the cough of the lungs, being .. 
the fame that Ki ing William u/ed. 

“Take three pints of running water, halfa pound of 
Portugal fugar, with nine figs, and half a fpoonful of. 
apnifeeds bruifed, a handful of raifins of the fun, clean 
wafh’d and pick’d, one pennyworth of maidenhair: 
Boil all thefe together, ‘till rather more than one 
half be«confumed,: then ftrain it through a fine cloth, 
and drink every morning two f{poonfuls of itlukewarm, ° 
and you ifhall find prefent benefit. 


A quietning night-draught where the cough is violent. 
‘Take .of water of green wheat fix ounces, fyrup of 
diafcordium four ounces, -‘mix, take twoor three fpoon- 
fals g ‘going: to bed, every night or every third night. 


u An excellent medicine againft an extream cough. 
. Take fennel-roots, clean wafh’d, annifeed, a little’ 
lic morifh, feeth them altogether in white wine: drink-: 
Ba draught of it when you go to bed; and next’ 
morn - 
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morning, take a fig and a date, roaft them, and eat 
them fomewhat hot; you muft not eat nor drink for 
two or three hours after, and you fhall find abundant 
relief. 


A medicine for the chin-cough in children. — 
Take boar’s greafe, warm. the foles of the child’s 
feet at the fre, and chaff them with the faid greafe; 
Put the child to bed and wraphim up warm. 


A diftill’'d water for a confirmd phlegm. 

Take leaves of groundivy five handfuls, a nutmeg 
flic’d, in number fix crums of white bread two.pounds, 
{nails half boil’d and fliced, three pounds, drink of 
this. three or four times a day, you may fweetea 
it with fugar of pearl or rofes. 


Pills very profitable in an afihma. 

Take gum ammoniac and bdelliam, difolved in vine- 
gar of fquills, of each halfan ounce, powder of leaves of 
hedge muftard and favoury, of each half a dram, 
flower of fulpher, three drams, and witb a fufficient 
quantity of fyrup of fulpher make a mafs of {mall pills: 
three whereof take every evening. 


To cure the phtyfick, or foortne(s of breath. 

. Take one gallon of the beft brandy, then, take a 
quart of poppey-water, one pound of white fugar- 
candy, one pound of dates, fton’d and flic’d; one 
pound and a half of rafins of the fun, flic’d and fton’d 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace, one ounce of 
cinnamon, one ounce of annifeeds, rubb’d-clean from 
the duft, one ounce of liquorifh, clean fcrap’d and 
flic’d ; let all thefe {pices be beaten, and let them ftcep 
in the brandy four or five days, then take a quarter 
of a peck of holly leaves, {frefls gathered; cut the 
biack part of them off, put them ia when it has 
oe A 3 ftood 
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ftood four or five days; then ftrain it, and put in your 
fugar-candy well beaten; then put it in your bottles. 


For a violent tooth-ach. 
1f the tooth be hollow, nothing cures but drawing; 
if occafioned by a defluction of humours upon the 
part, firft take’a gentle purge; and at night when you 
go to bed, takea grain or two of London laudanum, 
which will thicken the humours, ftop the defiuétion, 
_ and confequently remove the pain. 


For the trembling of the heart. 

Take white amber afcruble, both bezoars, of each 
half a dram, coral prépared, and’ pearl of each two 
drams; ambergreafe a fcruple; make a powder. 
Take half a dram twice a day in the following diftil- 
led water : 

Take filings of iron half a pound, the rhinds of © 
twelve oranges, frefh ftrawberries eight pouuds ; 
bruife them and add to a gallon of white wine. Let 
them digeft in a fand heat clofe covered twenty-four 
hours, afterwards diftil in acommon ftill.. ‘T'ake the 
powders in three ounces of this water twicea day, as 
above directed. 


An approved remedy far fore breafts. 

Secth a handful of mallows very foft in fair water, 
and’ then let the water run from the mallows, chop 
them fmall, and put them in a difh with boars greefe; 
heat them very hot, and fpread them on a plaifter, 
and lay it on. the breaft as hot as you can fuffer it, 
heating it three or four times a day. 


To cure the wind cholic, and open the ftomach. 
Take two ounces cf annifeed, two ounces of liquo- 
“rith,' bruife them well; two handfuls of wormwood, 
a handful of pennyroyal reg but them into about four ” 
gallons 
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gallons of wort, boil them well together, then ftrain 
them ; when. it is cold, take fome yeaft, and beat it 
working, then put them into a firking, and drink 
thereof as often as you pleafe. 


To expel the cholic, or griping in the guts. 


Take fouthernwood, and apply it againft the place 
on the contrary fide where the torment is, and it will 
drive it out; or, if it be laid to the navel, it will pro- 
duce the fame effect. 


An ointment for the itch. 


« Take fulphur vive in powder half an ounce, oil of 
tartar, peal deliquium, a fufficient quantity, ointment 
of rofes, four ounces, make liniment, to which adda 
fcruple of oif of rhodium, to aromatize it, and rub the 
parts affected with it. 


An excellent medicine for an itch, 


Take dock-roots, beat them and bruife them, and 
fry them with frefh butter, and anoint the patient 
with the falve, and in four or five times doing it, will 
~ perfect the cure. 


For a running fcab. 


Take two pounds of tartar, incorporate itinto.a — 
thick mafs with good fifted afhes; boil the mafs in 
fountain water, adding leaves of ground ivy, white 
hore-hound, fumitory, roots of (harp pointed dock, 
and of elecampane, of each four handfuls; make a 
bath to be ufed with care of taking cold, 


For 
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For beat of urine. 


Take roots of mallows two handfuls, boil them in 
fix quarts of barley water, toa gallon, ftrain and 
f{weeten it with fyrup of marth mallows, and drink it 
as common drink. 


Uf a woman's courfes come too faft. 
‘Fake one handful of broad blackberry leaves, one 
handful of red fage, boil them in a pint of beer, it 
will {tay them. 


For the piles external. 
Supple the part very well with pure hog’s lard. 
This has cured feveral. 


For weaknefs in women. 

After a gentle purge or two, take the following 
directions, viz. A quarter of a pound of lignum-vite, 
faflafras two ounces, of the raifins of the fun eight 
ounces, liquorifh fliced two ounces ;. boil all in fix 
quarts of water to a gallon; ftrain and keep it for ufe. 
Take half a pint at four o’clock in the afternoon, the 

third laft at night going to bed. 


For the dropfy Anafarca. 


After the purgation, take the following diet drink, 
viz. roots of florentine orris, calamus aromaticus, ele- 
campape, leffer galangal, one ounce and a half; 
fhavings of lignum-vite, and faflafras, of each four 
ounces, bay-berries, juniperberries of each two ounces ; 
feeds of annis, corriander, carroway, fweet-fennel, 
dill, of each an ounce; cubebs and long-pepper, of 
each an ounce and a half; nutmeg, ginger, and 
cloves, ofeach half an ounce; Jamaica pepper, ie 
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-dry leaves of agrimony, calamint, wood fage, each 2° 
handful; - liquorifh three ounces. After you have 
fliced and bruifed them, boil them in four gallons of 
{pring water toa half, ftrain and bottle them for com- 
mon drinking. ig 


A phyfical ale for the fame. 


Take fhavings of faffafras three ounces, roots of the 
leffer galangal one ounce, carrot feed and joniper- 
berries, of each two ounces and a half, white afhes of 
broom ‘cleanfed two pounds; put all into a bag, and 


hang it in four-gallons of ale wort, let it ftand fix or, 


feven days, then you may begin to drink it. 


For the dropfy Afcites. 
Take the leaves of fea bind weed, and hedge hyffop, 


of each a handful, roots of dwarf-elder and dome-. 
{tick orris, of each one ounce and half; roots of afa-, — 


rabecca and wild cucumbers, of each two ounces, 
roots of leffer galangal fix drams, jalop half an ounce, 
calatorium three drams, cubebs two drams, flice and 
bruife all, then add to them three pounds of tartari- 
fed {pirit of wine, put them into a fand’heat two days ; 


then {train very clear off, of which you may take the: 


quantity of two or three {poonfuls in a proper vehicle. 


2 9g8 


For a tympany or dropfy- 


Take roots of chervil, and candied erigo roots, of 


each an ounce; roots of butchers broom two ounces ; 
grafs roots three ounces, fhavings of harts horn, two 


drams and a half; burdock feed three drams; three. . 


pints of water boil’d to two. While the ftrain’d 
liquor is hot, pour it upon the leaves of water crefles 


and © 
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and’ goofe-grafs. brnis’d, of each a,handful, addiag 2 
pint of rhenifth. wine; make a.clofe infufion for two 
hours; then {train out the liquor again, and add to it 
three ounces of magiftral of earth worms, and:an,ounce 
and a half of the fyrup of the five opening: roots ;. 
make an apozem, and take four ounces every day. 


An elettuary for the dropfy: 

Take choice rhubarb. one dram, gum lac prepared 
two drams, zyloaloes, cinnamon, long birth wort, of 
each half an ounce;, the beft Englith faffron, half.a 
{cruple;, with fyrup.of cychory.and rhubarb make.an 
electuary.. Take the quantity. of a nutmeg, or. a 
{mall walnut every. morning fafting. 


A fyrup to cure the dropfy effeétually. 

Take one handful.of maiden parfley, as much fca- 
bious, femaleary, red fage, alehoof, of each the like 
quantity; boil them in two. quarts of milk, and*one 
quart of ale; fo-pour off the clear poffet drink, and 
drink of itevery morning fafting; it purgeth the bload. 
Drink of it'in May and June. 

4 _ Yo.take away corns. 

_ Cut the corn pretty. clofe, and, put to,it a, drop or 
two of black fnail, add a little powder, of fandefer, 
and it will extirpate the-very root, 

To cure the-cramp. 

Take holy-oak, oil of violets, fwine’s greafe, of 
each an equal quantity; make an ointment, and 
anoint the place. , 


 Awater to cure all. manner of wounds and fores, be 


they never fo fore and ftinking ; and all manner of 
Cankers in, the nofe, mouth, throat, or wherefeever. 
‘Take a handful of red fage, a handful of falendine, 
the fame of woodbine-flowers, with the leaves; take 
; a 
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a gallon of running water, put the -herbs-in it, :and 
let ‘them boil ‘to a pottle; then ftrain them, and 
take the liquor, fet it over the fire again ; .then.add 
apint of Engli/b honey,-a:good handful of roach;allom 
finely beaten, a pennyworth of grains grofly bruifed ; 
det them boil-all together three or four warbles, then 
let the {cum be: taken off with a: feather; and when 
it is cold, putit in an earthen-pot, or bottle, fuch 
as it may be kept clofe:-and fora green wound, take 
of the thinneft of the fame-water.; .and for an.old-fore 
of the thickeft, ‘the water being firft fhaken together. 
And. after .you have cleanfed. the old fore with white 
wine, takea quantity of fine lint, the fame being well 
wet in the faid- water, often'bathe your wound, there- 
with; fo done, cover the wound with the fame lint ; 
and if there be any holes in the wound,’ fill them with 
lint, made tent-wife; when that’s done, cover’ the 
whole wound witha piece of bladder, the better to 
continue your lint: drefs your wound twice.a day, 
viz. morning and evening, and ryou will be-pleasd . 
with the healing progrefs it makes. 


‘To-heal burning or fealdingin any part of the body. 

Take the white of an egg, put it in a pewter-difh, 
then ftir it withallum, ’till it refembles.a poffet-curd, 
then take a piece of fine Jinen, dip it in oil of olives, 
or-in fome other oil; then lay the cloth upon the fore, 
and above it lay the curd. made of white of an egg; 
and it-will-draw.out the fire, and heal the fore. 


‘An oil for allmanner of aches, bruifes, ‘and fraining of 
the finews. 

. Take apottle of neats foot oil, and a quart of ox-gall, 
a pint of aqua-vite, a pint of rofe-water, bay leaves, 
rofemary ftript from “the ftalks, ftcawberry leaves, 
roots and ftrings, Javender-cotton, of ‘every one a 
- handful, beat them -{mall, add add them to the alee 
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faid Ingredients ; feeth them over a coal fire, ina pan 


that contains about four gallons, and be careful the 
flame touch not the fluff; let it feeth very well, and 
then take it off, let it ftand until it is almoft cold, then 
{train it through a coarfe linen-cloth, but not the be- 
tony liquor: Then put it up in a glafs, and fo keep 
it; when you feel the pain, anoint the part therewith. 


For Vomitin 2s 
Take falt of wormwood two drams, compound pow- 


‘der of aron root, anounce and a half; fugar of rofes 
‘three drams. Make a powder and take a dram in the 


morning, and at five in the afternoon, in a draught of 


‘beer boil’d with mace and a cruft of bread. 


A powder againk vomiting. 


Take crabs eyes, red coral, ivory, of each two 
drams, burnt harts-horn one dram; cinnamon and red 


faunders, of each halfa dram; make of all a fubtile 
powder, and take half a dram. 


‘For a loofenefs. 
Take of venice treacle and difcordium, of each half 


a dram in warm ale, water gruel, or what you like, 
at night going to bed. ; 


To allay a violent loofene/s. 
Take twenty grains of powder of rubarb, a dram of 


- ‘conferve of rofes,{mix them together, take it in the morn- 


ing fafting, and two hours after, a draught of warm 


-poffet-drink ; and at night, when you goto bed, take 


a dram of diafcordium, and ten grains of powder of 


coral, mix’d together, and a little mace ale prefently 
after. : 3 


For a vomiting or loofene/s. 
Take venice treacle an ounce, powder of rotmentile 


roots, contrayerva, pearl and prepared coral, of each 
a 
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a dram, conferve of red rofes violated two ounces, with 
a fufficient quantity of the fyrup of dried rofes make 
anelectuary. ‘Take the quantity of a walout every 
fourth or fifth hour, drink after a draught of ale or 
beer witha cruft of bread, mace or cinnamon boiled init. 


To cure a convulfion in children. 


Take unflack’d lime one quart, put into it ‘five 
quarts of {pring water, let it ftand twenty four hours; 
in which time, ftir it three times; take the fcum off 
from it, take the clear water, and let it ftand twelve 
ours more: Strain it through acloth, and Jet not the 
lime get through, then put it in an earthenveflel, and. 
put into it annifeeds and fenilfeeds, of each a quarter 
of a pound, liquorifh bruis’d as much, faffafras, 
butter-bur-root, of each a handful, mace two drams, 
put them into a veffel for four or five days 5 > .and Jet 
the child drink a quarter of a pint nor iii and even 
ing, fo long asit Jaiteth, 


Another for children affifted with cont Yions 4 


Take annifeeds one ounce, alecampane one ounce, 
brimftone half an ounce, to be ftirr’d in cold water ; 
takea quartern of brandy burnt, mix ’em all together, 
and boil them to an electuary,. 


For worms in children. 


Take worm-feed half a dram flower of fulphur a 
dram; fal prunella half a dram: mix and make a 
powder, give as much as will lie upon a filver three- 
pence, night and morning in treacle or honey.’. Or 
for people grown up, you may add a fufficient quanti-— 
ty aloe rofatum, and make them into pills, three or 


- four thereof may be taken every morning, 
O For 
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For the'gripes-in children. 


 Givea drop or two of the oil of annifeeds, in a 
eer ul of panada, milk, or w vliat elfe you thall think fit. 


lod Co Forifevers in childrens 


Take crabs eyes a dram, cream of tartar half a 
dram, white'fugar-candy: finely powdered, mix them 
ail -very, sell, toge'her, and give,as. much .as will die 
upon. a filyer three-pence, ina filver {poonful of. bare, 
AS WAICE OF, tack whey. . 


For an ague. 


. Take the -cominon bitter drink without the purga-. 
tives two quarts, falt of wormwood two ounces, the 
beft englifh {affron'a dram. After you have taken a 
Vomit. or 4 convenient purge, take half a pint.of this 
three times a day, -viz. in the.morning fafting, three 
oO Y’clock3 in’ ‘the afternoon, and late at night. 


Pills for the fame. ° 


Take. extract of gentian an ounce, powder. of the 
jefuit bark haif an ounce, falt of tartar a dram, with 
fyrup of wormwood, a fufficient quatitity ; mix and. 
make {mall, pills; after a vomit as before, take four or 
five of thefe pills, “every it fat ing. 


To cure an ague. 


Take bur-roots; ‘and-red nettle-tops, feeth them in 
Male ale, and clarify. it; give the fick thereof to drink, 
about fuch time as the ‘cold fit begins to come; end. 
after the! heat is pafs’d, when you fee the party begin to 
fweat, let him drink ale poflet, made with: marigold 


- and fennil, and fee the ‘ale-poffet ‘be well clarified 


we this method, and it will not’ fail to drive away 
the ne in three or four fits at moft, 
Another 
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Another. medicine for an ague. 

Take nettles, cobwebs,.and falt, pound them in 4 
wooden difh, and Jay it to.the left arm,of the fick ; it 
will take away the heatof the ague. For your drink 
in an,ague, take ale, but not ftrong, and drink it 
lukewarm. : 


To make drink and pottage, for one that bas anague. 

Make your pottage, ale-poffet, and almond-drink, 
with the herbs following, viz: .cinquefoil, faccory, 
buglofs, -endive, burridge, forrel, lettuce, fennel roots, 
parfley-roots, great raifins, and prunes, 

To quench drought in an ague. X 

Take a fmall quantity of burridge, forrel, violet- 
leaves, ftrawberry-leaves, feeth them in a pottle of 
fair running water, till itis confumed to a quart; 
{train the herbs, then take the almonds, and blanch 
them, beat them, and {train them in the-faid water, 
adding theréto a little fugar, and ‘drink ‘it warm. 


. Lo. cure-the fione or gravel in the kidneys. 

_ ‘Take figs and raifins of the fun, of each one pound, 
liquorifh, ,annifeed, coriander-feeds, .of..cach one 
ounce, -hyfop, Jive-wort, »and maideghair, each two 
handfuls, and four pennyworth of foxfern-roots, Dry 
the faid roots and fome annifeeds, and then mix three 
parts of the roots, and one of annifeed, and give the 
party.as-much as will lie on a groat, every morning 
fafting -in‘beer, or any other {poon liquid. - Thus 
much: for the- powder. lags 
~ ‘For the ‘drink, ‘ftone the raifons, ‘quarter the figs, 
_ flice the liquorith, then ‘divide three pennyworth of 
foxfern roots, with all the other ingredients, into four 
parts, and boil one part in two quarts of {pring water, 
watil one quart*be confumed; then ftrain it, and 
SiS O 2 _ {weeten 
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fweeten it with fugar candy, and let the party drink 
of it as often as he pleafeth,. 


Fer St Anthony's fire. 

Bleeding premis’d, take frogfpawn water, and 
plantane water, of each half a pint, fugar of lead two 
drams; mix and fhake the bottle till the falt is diffol- 
ved. Dip a linen cloth in this water, and bathe the 
part afflicted with it. It cools wonderfully. 


For the black jaundice. 

Take flower of fair armoniack a dram, falt of am- 
ber afcruple, fpecies dianeumaa dram, extraét of 
gentian a dram, faffron afcruple, gum ammoniac dif- 
iolved in vinegar. of fquills, what fuffices; make a 
mafs cf fmall pills; take it in three.or four mornings 
and evenings. 


A diftilled water for the jaundice. 


Take a pound of the root of englith rhubarb fliced, 
the rhinds of four oranges fliced, filings of fteel a 
pound, frefh ftrawberries fix pounds, three quarts of 
white wine ; let them ftand in infufion fome time, and 
diftil all according to art. ‘Take of it four ounces 
twice a day, with twenty drops of the fpirits of faffron. 

For cold palfy. 

Take fpecies diambre, powder of viper’s fleth, 
that is beft which is prepared at Montpelier, an 
ounce ; hearts and livers of the fame, half an ounce; 
mix, makea powder, take a dram twice a day in fix 
ounces of the decoction of erigo roots preferv’d, bur- 
dock and feeds, and fage leaves. 


Foods Wed. a 
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